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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A FEMALE CHAMPION, 





N the very morning that 
Mr. Josceline was taken 
ill, and while the inmates 
of the Ultramarine were 
for the most part uncon- 
scious of that event, a 
curious scene took place 
in the ladies’ drawing- 
room. This apartment 
was intended for the use, 
not only of the fair sex, 
but of such gentlemen as 
had female belongings ; 
but, thanks to the awe 
inspired by Mrs. Army- 
tage, it was seldom in- 
truded upon by males. 
That excellent lady was 
fond of reading yester- 
day’s newspaper (at Wal- 

lington Bay it arrived the morning after publication) not only-aloud; 

but in a fine sonorous voice which demanded attention ;and; ‘though 

women will endure considerable infliction of that kind, men will 

not. Poor Mr. Percival-Lott, having ventured one morning within 
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these sacred precincts in search of his wife (which made her more 
suspected, by-the-by, of being a bride than ever), was seized by the 
glittering eye of Mrs. Armytage, and compelled to listen to three leading 
articles, with that lady’s comments thereon, before he could make his 
escape. After which terrible experience the place was shunned of man. 

On the occasion, therefore, to which we refer, only ladies were 
present : as it happened, all those with whom we have made acquaint- 
ance, except Mrs. Wallace, were of the party. There was no danger 
from the newspaper at present, for it was airing, as usual, by the kitchen 
fire, and every one was engaged with the correspondence which had 
arrived for them by the morning’s post. Mrs. Armytage, who had 
always a perfect sheaf of letters, was selecting such passages from them 
as she deemed adapted for public reading, chiefly concerning the expe- 
riences of the Browns and Joneses of her acquaintance with their 
domestic servants ; but “Oh, indeed” or “ You don’t say so” were the 
only signs of interest she had succeeded in exciting ; when suddenly she 
cried “ Oh, good gracious!” and every one looked up at her, as well they 
might, in wonder. Her face was red with excitement; her eyes were 
gleaming with fire ; the hand that held the communication she had just 
opened fairly trembled with agitation. 

“Oh, the villain!” she cried ; “the treacherous, hypocritical villain !” 

One would really have thought that some one had been trifling with 
her mature affections, and that she had found him out. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Mrs. Jennynge. 

“ Everything is the matter,” was the other’s comprehensive reply. 
“ We have been imposed upon, tricked, made fools of; and of all the 
people in this world, by Mr. Josceline. He’s an impostor.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that he is not an Honourable after all?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Percival-Lott, who had certainly treated the gentleman 
in question with an affability (to say the least of it) that she would not 
have accorded to any male unconnected with the aristocracy. She made 
a picture in her brain of a swindler of the first class, who among other 
goods obtained under false pretences could boast of some fancy articles. 

“‘He may be an Honourable by birth,” replied Mrs, Armytage, 
“but his behaviour has been very much the reverse of it.” 

Mrs. Percival-Lott gave a sigh of relief. It was a comfort to find 
that whatever he had done he was still genuine. 

“You don’t mean to say that he. isa marcied man?” inquired Mrs. 
Jennynge, in such a quavering voice that, had Mrs. Armytage had her 
senses about her as usual, she would have drawn her deductions from it 
at once; but her mind was too much occupied with the tremendous 
news she had in store, to pay attention to anything else. 

“Married! He is far worse than married,” cried she. “He is a 
disgraced clergyman; his living is sequestered” (a slight mistake of 
Mrs. Armytage’s for “sequestrated ;” but what matters a syllable or 
two in such a revelation?) ; “heis a disgraced and abandoned man,” 
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“ But what has he done?” inquired Miss Jennynge, who, unlike her 
mother, had borne the astounding intelligence with much fortitude, and 
was greedily desirous of details. 

“ Done? Well, something, I suppose, too dreadful to tell, since my 
informant does not go into it. The idea of his having given himself 
such airs and graces! For besides all this, the man hasn’t a penny to 
bless himself with.” 

“Oh dear, dear me,” murmured Mrs. Jennynge to herself, her castle 
in the air subsiding into a cottage at once, and not a cottage ornée 
either. “I wonder whether he will return my ring?” 

“‘ His whole story," which I have from the most reliable of sources, 
is most discreditable,” continued Mrs. Armytage. “ His wife was a 
person of low extraction, and ran away from him. That must have 
been Miss Ella’s mother, you know.” 

“ T confess I never quite took to that girl,” observed Mrs. Percival- 
Lott. “ There was something—what shall I call it?” 

“ Something of a bourgeois type about her, you would say,” suggested 
Miss Jennynge. 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Armytage, for once showing a sign of adhesion 
to her young friend’s opinion. ‘ Her instincts were low. I remember 
when there was some talk of a hateful common steamer touching at 
Wallington once a week, she absolutely rather advocated it than other- 
wise, upon the ground that poor people had a right to enjoy themselves.” 

“That was two words for herself, it seems, and one for them,” 
observed Miss Jennynge, acidly, “if what Mrs. Armytage tells us of 
Mr. Josceline’s means is correct.” 

“It is quite correct, every word of it,” insisted Mrs. Armytage, 
“ though I cannot give up my informant’s name.” 

“But that’s important, too,” observed Mrs. Jennynge, who, in this 
sudden wreck of her aspirations, was rather inclined to look out for 
spars. 

“Tt is a lady of my own acquaintance, and whose word may be 
believed as though it were my own,” observed Mrs. Armytage, tartly. 

“ Still, if the thing could be proved in any way—for instance, to 
begin with, that Mr. Josceline had been disgraced—it would be more 
satisfactory,” remarked Miss Jennynge, naively. 

“ T’'ll tell you how we'll do it,” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, clapping 
her hands ; “ we'll ask him to say grace at dinner to-night. Then we 
shall see how he takes that.” 

“ That’s a capital idea,” cried Mrs. Percival-Lott. ‘ What fun it 
will be—at least I mean, what an interesting moment when you put the 
question to him!” 

“Oh, but J shan’t put it,” said Mrs. Armytage, hastily. “I think, 
considering the—the very friendly terms in which Mr. Josceline has 
been placed with Mrs. and Miss Jennynge—taking coffee in their rooms 

and what not—it is obviously their place—indeed, it seems to me they 
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owe it in reparation to the rest of us for having encouraged him—to— 
in short, they must bell the cat.” 

“‘ What have I to do with the cat ?” inquired Mrs. Jennynge, wildly ; 
“T hate cats.” 

“ My dear madam, it is a well-known proverb,” explained Mrs, 
Armytage. “What I mean is, that it is you who should ask Mr. 
Josceline to say grace this evening.” 

“T wouldn’t do it, if it was ever so,” exclaimed Mrs. Jennynge, who 
in this extremity had utterly discarded her French for the vernacular. 
* You try it yourself, and see if he don’t put you down pretty quick, or 
send you flying with a flea in your ear.” 

“A flea in my ear !” echoed Mrs. Armytage, with contemptuous disgust. 

“ It’s a well-known proverb,” retorted Mrs. Jennynge, in her turn, 
“ Oh yes, I should just like to see you at it.” 

Though somewhat vulgarly expressed, this sentiment was entertained 
by the whole party. They thought Mrs. Armytage’s plan a most excel- 
lent one, provided only that she executed it herself. 

“ Perhaps, after all, it should come from a gentleman rather than a 
lady,” observed Mrs. Armytage ; “suppose you get your husband to do 
it, Mrs, Lott?” 

“‘ My husband! Certainly not,” returned the lady addressed. ‘‘ Why 
not your husband? The Professor would do it capitally.” 

“‘T should like to see him,” said Mrs. Jennynge. She did not mean 
it sarcastically, but really looked forward to the incident as being a 
gratifying gratuitous exhibition: but this innocent expression of feeling 
gave great offence. 

“ Do you suppose, madam, that my husband, Professor Timothy 
Armytage, a man of European reputation, is going to mix himself up 
with an hotel scandal ?” 

“ Hoity-toity !” retorted Mrs. Percival-Lott. “ And why not your 
husband as much as my husband ?” 

A question not to be answered; fortunately at this moment there 
was a diversion: Mrs. Wallace entered the room with a grave face. 

“ My dear Mrs. Wallace, I am so glad you are come,” exclaimed 
Mrs, Armytage, graciously. ‘“ You are the very person we wish to see. 
A matter of very serious importance to us all has just taken place —that 
is, we have just come to the knowledge of it—and your good husband is 
the very person to get us cut of our difficulty.” 

“ The very man,” whispered Miss Jennynge to Mrs. Percival-Lott. 
“T heard himsay, ‘What! no grace?’ the first day he came to the table 
d’héte. He will now have an opportunity of supplying the omission.” 

“Tam sure my husband will be ready to do any one a kindness,” 
observed Mrs. Wallace, simply. 

“ And this ts a kindness,” said Mrs. Armytage, decisively ; “ cer- 
tainly to us, and I may say even to Mr. Josceline himself, since it is 
to put a stop to his career of duplicity.” 
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“ Duplicity! and Mr. Josceline! What do you mean?” interrupted 
Mrs. Wallace, speaking with great emotion. ‘“ Pray say nothing against 
Mr. Josceline just now, madam, even if it is true, which I very much 
doubt. Don’t you know what has happened ?” 

“ No—what?” inquired Mrs. Armytage, as greedy for more gossip 
as a tiger who has tasted blood for gore. 

“ What? what?” reiterated the other ladies. 

“ Well, Mr. Josceline has just been taken seriously ill; he has been 
carried upstairs and put to bed.” 

“ That’s his art,” observed Mrs. Armytage, incredulously. ‘ He has 
had a hint that his duplicity has been discovered. To take to one’s bed 
is a very old diplomatic device.” 

“ Mrs. Armytage,” returned Mrs. Wallace, with a severity that 
would have astonished herself had she been conscious of it; “ if what 
you have to say against Mr. Josceline is false, it is shameful ; and if it is 
true, to say it now is shameful likewise. You are speaking of a dying man.” 

“ Adying man! How dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Jennynge, in qua- 
vering tones ; “ you are always saying dreadful things, Mrs. Wallace.” 

“T am only saying what Dr. Cooper has just told me, that Mr. 
Josceline’s life must be counted by hours. There is no hope.” 

“Still,” urged Mrs. Armytage, irritated at being taken to task— 
and, as was evident, with the approval of the company—by a lady so 
inferior to her in the social scale, “the truth must be told, we are 
taught, even of the dead.” 

“Tf this man has imposed upon us, Mrs. Armytage,” interrupted 
Mrs. Wallace, in a terrible voice, “ ‘this man,’ as you cal] him, is about 
to appear before his Maker. What matters it what may be your judg- 
ment of him, or mine? Moreover, if you have no reverence for the dead, 
respect the living, and be silent. Remember, Mr. Josceline has a daughter.” 

Mrs. Armytage opened her mouth twice to speak, but opened it in 
vain. She only gasped like a fish out of water; while Mrs. Wallace, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon her with withering scorn, moved slowly, nay 
(so bravely did her indignation bear her up) almost majestically, from the 


room, 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Dyina Worps. 


Ir is most common for the doctors to err (or to pretend to err) in the 
case of the sick on the side of hopefulness. They say, “ We have seen 
persons even worse, who have got over it: we are not prepared to say 
there is no hope” (indeed, when they are prepared to go to that length, 
matters are serious indeed) ; or, “To-morrow we shall be able to speak 
with greater certainty,” when, in fact, they have private doubts whether 
the patient will not have “another morn than ours.” But sometimes, 
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misled by pulse and feature, and ignorant of the mental vitality cf a man 
—the vigorous will that for a season will bid defiance to death itself—they 
fix the date of dissolution too early. Mrs. Wallace had but repeated 
Dr. Cooper’s words when she said that Mr. Josceline’s life was now to be 
measured by hours. But the hours were more than he had reckoned 
upon. They reached to days. What days they were to Ella, can only 
be imagined by those who have watched the parting from them of their 
only earthly tie. She had often thought of such a contingency, of course, 
though it was an idea she had always put from her, as though to dwell 
upon it had been to hasten the event ; but it was so different, so far as 
the sufferer was concerned, from all she had ever pictured it to be. 
There was resignation, in its completeness almost sublime, but somehow 
with little that could be called divine about it; and there was patience. 
Once only, when she whispered in trembling tones, “Dear papa, would 
you like to see a clergyman ?” did he show symptoms of irritation. His 
reply was a simple “ No ;” but uttered with a vehemence that astounded 
almost as much as it shocked her. There had not seemed to be life 
enough in him to have so expressed himself. For the most part he 
lay motionless, with her hand in his, looking at her with silent pity. 

“T ought to have left you better off,’ he would murmur twenty 
times in the day. 

At first she answered him, “‘ What does it matter? Oh, dear papa, 
don’t let my future trouble you; let nothing trouble you now.” By 
which she meant nothing but solicitude for his own future. 

Mr. Josceline’s only world, however, was the world he knew tho- 
roughly ; and though he was careful not to say so, she came by degrees 
and very unwillingly to be aware of this. She found it of no use to hint 
to him of heavenly things, and how, being his daughter, could she do 
more than hint of them to him? She was compelled to content herself, 
when he would begin anew to speak of the poverty he had entailed on 
her, to answer nothing, but only to smile on him (a smile it cost her 
agonies to compass), and shake her head in deprecation of the topic. On 
the morning after his seizure the Doctor found his patient had rallied, 
so much so that if there had been any road to recovery, it would have 
been a good sign ; but there was no road. 

“ Mr. Vernon and Mr. Felspar have come to inquire after you,” he said, 
in that cheery but pitiful tone which in the sick room implies so much. 

“Mr. Vernon! I should like to see Mr. Vernon,” murmured the 
patient. 

“Oh, papa! are you equal to it?” pleaded Ella, anxiously. Mr, 
Josceline had closed his eyes, but the Doctor answered for him: “ Your 
father knows best, my dear young lady; it is better not to thwart him.” 

It was the same case with him now (as she well understood, poor girl) 
as with those who, in their last hours, fancy this or that to eat; they are 
given what they like, since nothing can harm (nor, alas! help) them. 

While some one was being despatched for the young man, Mr, 
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Josceline withdrew his hand from Ella’s clasp. ‘‘ Leave me, darling ; it 
will be but for a minute.” 

She obeyed him instantly, yet not before her gaze had met Mr. 
Vernon’s as he entered the room. The expression of his face was very 
soft and sad (she knew he was pitying her from the very bottom of his 
heart), but it wore scarce a sign of recognition. His eyes turned reve- 
rently towards the bed, on which lay the dying man. It was the natural 
action of a gentle nature; but if he had been the most sagacious of 
schemers, he could not have found a nearer road to the young girl’s heart. 

Mr. Josceline made a sign to his visitor to take Ella’s vacant chair. 
“You did not expect to see meso soon again,” he whispered, “nor like this.” 

Vernon would have uttered some commonplace of hope or comfort, 
but the sick man held up a warning finger. 

“There is no time for smooth speeches; I am dying. One thing 
alone comforts me. What I spoke to you about the other day, when 
you brought the picture, has come to pass. My daughter’s future has 
been secured.” 

In spite of his effort at self-command, Vernon turned pale; he asked 
some question with his lips which his tongue refused to utter. 

“ Yes, in that way,” answered the dying man, who understood him 
perfectly ; ‘she is engaged, or as good as engaged, to be married. You 
have no right to complain of it, and you have no power to prevent it.” 

Vernon shook his head and smiled bitterly, “I knew it,” he 
murmured. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” continued the other, “a baseand wicked man, whoonly 
thought about himself, might, in your place, do my daughter much hurt.” 

“ God forbid !” 

“T say ‘Amen’ to that. Remember the promise you gave to me 
the other day. The time has come earlier than we expected for its 
fulfilment, that is all. There was then one alternative—the thousand a 
year. I have no breath to lose—are you listening ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

He was listening, though his gaze had wandered from the sick man 
to the door through which Ella had passed into an inner room. 

“ There is now only one course, She will leave this place at once. 
Do you understand ?” 

“T will keep my promise,” answered the young man hoarsely. 

“T believe your word. You havean honest heart ; you are not a liar. 
Good-bye.” 

Vernon put his hand in the dying man’s, who clasped it feebly. “ Do 
not see her, neither now nor afterwards; go at once. Remember, 
remember.” 

Vernon rose slowly. He felt as one who carries a great burden. 
The vigour and elasticity of his limbs seemed to have departed. He 
moved slowly and mournfully out of the room, Ella glided in and took 
her place once more by the bedside. 
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“ An honest lad, a good lad,” murmured the sick man, unconscious 
of her presence. “A hard lot; a hard world.” Then he raised his eye 
lids and beheld her. “ What was I saying, darling? Was I dreaming!” 

“You said it was a hard world, dear papa.” 

“Then I was not dreaming,” was the bitter rejoinder. After a while 
his mind began to wander, or so it seemed to her who listened to ita 
utterances. 

“T wish I had married her,” he muttered. “In a fortnight—in a 
month at most—I could have saved her.” 

“ Saved whom, dear papa ?” 

“Te.” 

His mind, she thought, was certainly wandering, and, as often happens, 
it continued to harp on thesamestring. ‘Only afew weeks more and she 
would have been beyond the reach of want,” he murmured. “ Would 
that I had married her! Too late! too late! I tried to do it, darling, 
for your sake.” 

“Tried to do what, dear papa?” inquired Ella, more to soothe him 
than with any expectation of getting a reasonable reply. 

“To marry the Jennynges.” 

“The Jennynges! Do you mean Miss Jennynge? Oh, papa!” 
exclaimed Ella, so horrified at her father’s words that for a moment she 
forgot his condition. 

“No, not Anastasia; her mother. I could have got half her money 
settled upon you.” 

“Ts it I, or my father, who is out of his wits?” was Ella’s first reflec- 
tion, “or can my ears have been mistaken?” But though Mr. Josceline’s 
voice was low, it was not indistinct ; and though his eyes were dim they 
showed no sign of mental aberration. He lay quite quiet, and with a 
melancholy and thoughtful face, like one who reviews that past which 
he cannot recall. All the dim suspicions that had ever flitted across her 
mind, about her father scheming for her supposed welfare, now took de- 
finite shape. They shocked her, but aroused no indignation against him. 
She even felt a pity for his disappointment in them, though she did not 
share it. Nay,she felt grateful to him ; for though he had been so mis- 
taken and so wrong, had he not done all, or failed in all, for her sake? And 
yet it was so terrible to her that his mind should be occupied with such 
reflections at such a time. “Dearest papa,” she whispered tenderly, 
“don’t think about such matters any more. I shall do very well.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered eagerly, “if you are only prudent. A 
prize, a great prize is within your grasp. Remember when I am gone, 
you have no friend, no home, and, alas, alas! you are penniless.” 

“ Do not think of me, dear papa.” 

“Whom then should I think of ?” replied the dying man, with irrita- 
tion. Then in feebler and broken tones, “ Would that I had thought of 
you earlier! That is what weighs upon me now, heavier than the hand 
of death itself.” 
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Perceiving that it was useless to attempt to divert him from this all- 
engrossing topic, Ella strove to find some crumb of comfort in the 
wished-for direction. 

“You are well-born, dear papa, and have rich relations. Since the 
contemplation of the future troubles you so, why not apply to them ?” 

“Never,” replied the dying man through his clenched teeth. 
“ Never. They would spurn you from their doors. If they opened them, 
and you went in, I would never forgive you. Curse them !” 

“ Oh, papa, papa, pray do not speak so. I will never ask them fora 
penny; I will not be indebted to them for a night’s lodging. Be 
assured of that, since you forbid me. But do not speak so.” 

“ A girl of spirit,” he murmured approvingly. “ Her father’s child. 
There is some money in my desk, and there is some more due at the 
month’s end, if I live to claim it. It is but ten days to the end of the 
month; but there—I might as well say it is but ten years. Listen, listen ! 
Mrs. Wallace is a good woman; stick to Mrs. Wallace. Go with her 
away from this. I trust his word, but he must not see you. I tell 
you, you must go away.” 

“T will do whatever you wish, papa.” 

“A good girl. Her father’s darling, his darling. You will give 
him your address ; and tell him he may write to you.” 

Again Ella doubted her own ears. Was it possible that after all he 
was not averse to her correspondence with Mr. Vernon? She did not 
think of him as her lover. ‘ All these things had ceased to be,” in the 
awful shadow of the coming presence, but she recalled the fact that her 
father had objected to her forming any intimacy with the young man. 

“ Ask him,” continued Mr. Josceline, “since you are going away, to 
let you have his photograph to put in your locket ; that will seem only 
natural. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you, dear papa ; but are you speaking of Mr. Aird?” 

“Of course I am.” Again he expressed bimself with vigour, and 
the effort it cost him seemed to deprive him of all remaining strength. 
After a long pause he spoke once more, in a voice perceptibly weaker, 
“ You said you would do all I wish, Ella; and this is my dying wish— 
that you should marry Mr. Aird.” 

“Marry Mr. Aird!” The words dropped from her lips one by one as 
though to assure herself they were indeed the same she had heard and not 
counterfeit ; she looked up into her father’s face with amazement that 
turned suddenly to horror by reason of what she saw there. 

“ Doctor Cooper, Doctor Cooper!” she cried out, and in a moment 
the doctor was standing beside her. He glanced a moment at the 
lifeless, lightless features, and then gently but firmly took her hand. 

“You must come away, my dear young lady,” he said ; “ your father 
is no longer here.” 

“He is not dead,” she cried. “Oh no; he cannot be dead. He 
was not thinking of death, he was only thinking of me.” 

1—5 
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“He was quite right,” returned the doctor, calmly. ‘He was 
thinking of your future and not his own. I honour him forit. Kiss 
him, child, and come away.” 

He spoke to her and treated her as if she had really been but a 
child. He held her while she stooped down and kissed the dead man’s face ; 
he supported her with his arm into the next room, and, placing her in a 
chair with her white face hid in her hands, he left her alone with her 
sorrow. The blow had utterly overwhelmed her, its suddenness had 
been so far merciful that it had numbed her sense of loss; the retina of 
her mind was at first only able to retain its last impression. Could it 
be possible that that was a correct one? The wildest nightmare dream 
she had ever experienced had never suggested to her anything more 
monstrous than the injunction that had dropped from her dying father’s 
lips. Yet there were the words engraved as it were with some acid that 
burned into her very core, “I wish you to marry Mr. Aird.” Presently 
they began to fade away before the slowly growing perception of 
what had happened afterwards. He was dead. His voice, his smile, 
were gone. The kindly gracious man who called her daughter, and 
whom all the little world she had ever known bowed down to in 
admiration, was no more. The circumstance of her own desolation did 
not strike her at first so much as a vague sense of loss. She beheld the 
general void rather than the empty place beside her. Then came the 
isolation ; the awful sense of her utter loneliness in the world. Nota 
soul to care for her, not one human being bound to her by tie of blood 
or nearness. No heart to love her. Here a little hand stole into 
her own, and a child’s voice whispered tenderly in her ear, “ Don’t cry, 
Ella : don’t cry, darling. We are so sorry for you. I do love you so. 
Don’t you know me? I’m little Davey.” 

Then the tears came for the first time; she threw her arms about the 
child and hugged him to her bosom ; and hid her face in his, and sobbed 
with him and he with her, as though their hearts would break together. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A Frienp 1n NEED. 


Ture is plenty of kindness in the world—but largely mingled with the 
fear of incurring responsibility. In our hour of sorrow, that much- 
despised class of persons who act on instinct come to the front, and win 
our hearts while the wise and the prudent are picking their words. 
The promises of the former may be pie-crust, but their present sympathy 
is sincere and of incalculable value. They do not give twice but ten 
times over who give quickly; and even if they have nothing to give, 
their obvious desire to be of service is a material help. 

The touch of little Davey’s cheek as it nestled up to Ella’s was worth 
very much to her, though it might not have been favourably discounted 
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in the City. When she looked out through her dim eyes at the world 
again, there was sunshine in it—a streak of light among the menacing 
masses of cloud. 

“‘Papa told me to say, only I forgot it,” said Davey, “that what- 
ever you wished should be done at once. That he was—I don’t re- 
member what he said exactly—but I know he loves you almost as much 
as I do.” 

The streak of light vanished away from poor Ella’s mental horizon, 
and a sharp chill, as from a November sky, seized her. 

“Tell your father that I am obliged to him,” she answered firmly ; 
“but that I want nothing. You should not stop here, darling. It is 
not fit for you. Go and play.” 

Nothing loth, for a child is soon tired of another’s sorrow, Davey got 
off her lap. “T’ll give papa your love,” he said. “ Shall I?” 

“ Tell him what I told you to say, Davey; that I am obliged to him 
—deeply obliged to him—but that I want nothing.” 

There was a knock at the door; the same door at which the child 
had doubtless entered, not that which opened into the chamber of death. 
Ella’s heart beat fast. Was it possible, while her father’s body was 
hardly cold, that Mr. Aird should himself be coming to offer assistance 
to ber in person ? 

That such an idea should have entered her mind—that any thought 
at all should have done so save that of her bereavement, may seem 
strange ; but the fact was that the one fact suggested the other. Her 
father, and her father’s dying words, were for the moment indissolubly 
associated in her mind together. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wallace!” The pathetic welcome in her voice would have 
moved a harder heart than that of the wife of the Devonshire yeoman. 
There was genuine gratitude in it, but also an expression of relief which 
of course that lady did not understand. 

“ My pretty dear,” she sobbed—“ my own pretty dear! Whatcan we 
do for you?” 

She did not mean what she could do herself, nor what she and her 
husband could do (though that, of course, was included), but what could 
the whole world do for this desolate and orphaned girl, to show its 
tenderness and sympathy? She did not know that she herself was a 
woman of ten thousand. She spoke believing herself to be a common 
type of humanity, and had come to comfort her in the name of it. She 
was one of those simple ones who, in all sincerity, would have asked, 
“When saw we thee hungry and gave thee meat?” It was her nature 
to do such things and not to remember them. Ella could only blindly 
kiss her, and thank her with a hand-clasp. 

“You must not stay here, my darling,” continued the old lady. 
“You must come into my room. John has moved out of it.” 

Ella shook her head, and pointed to the next room. “I cannot leave 
him,” she whispered, 
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“He will be as near you there as here, my darling, Ho is in 
heaven.” 

“T know, I know—but 

In the end, however, Ella was persuaded; on a promise being given 
her that she should see her father once more and bid him her last farewell, 
she suffered herself to be led up to Mrs. Wallace’s apartment. It opened 
into a little sitting-room, where she could be alone or not as she pleased, 
but the companionship of such a kind friend—one who never spoke 
unless speech was desirable, and had a hundred ways of showing sym- 
pathy without officiousness—was an incalculable blessing to her. The 
world was no longer a solitude to her with Mrs. Wallace sitting beside 
her ; and in the silent watches of the night, when Despair might other- 
wise have taken possession of her, it was driven away by the presence of 
the simple farmer’s wife, as though she had been some guardian angel 
with flaming sword. On the second day, Mrs. Trant came up to see 
Ella, when she chanced to be alone. 

“T would have come earlier, Miss, but that I feared to intrude,” she 
said ; and she spoke truth. She was an honest, kindly woman, but she 
was a landlady. The death of a guest is the very last thing—save the 
breaking out of an infectious disorder—which such persons wish to hap- 
pen under their roof. In the case of the demise of the Hon. George 
Emilius Josceline, however, there were some mitigating circumstances : 
it looked well in the papers, and would advertise the hotel, and no doubt 
the family (represented by Ella) of such an illustrious individual would 
see that she suffered no pecuniary loss from the catastrophe. In the 
meantime, certain sad matters needed to be arranged, or rather, she re- 
quired Miss Josceline’s authority for the arrangement of them. 

“‘ There is a most respectable person, my dear young lady, at Lanton, 
accustomed to do all that is right and proper in these cases, and for the 
best families in the county, and you have only to say ‘ Yes’ to me, and 
everything shall be arranged without any trouble to you, and, you may 
be sure, to your satisfaction.” 

“ Do you mean about the—the— funeral?” gasped poor Ella. 

“Yes, my dear young lady. Mr. Scarf is in the house now waiting 
for orders. Whether you wish your poor dear father to be carried to 
the family vault or not, I don’t know, but 

ElJa shook her head. It was probable that her father’s relatives 
would have closed it against him, as they had shut their doors against 
him when alive; and, in any case, it would not have been his wish, she 
knew, to be there. 

“Then of course he will be buried here; that is to say, at Barton: 
it’s a beautiful graveyard, Miss,” said Mrs, Trant, consolingly, “and as 
quiet as”—she was about to say “the grave,” but her fine literary taste 
revolted against the tautology—*as quiet as any gentleman could wish, 
I’m sure. You would like a simple funeral, no doubt?” 

“Yes,” said Ella, speaking like one in a dream. 
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“Tf you desire it, Miss, Mr. Scarf bid me to say that he would 
furnish an estimate ; but you would probably wish things, he thought, to be 
in accordance with the deceased’s position.” 

“T have not much money,” said Ella doubtfully ; “I hardly know 
what to say.” 

Her position was pitiable indeed, for the five bank-notes the dead 
man had left in his desk were all she had in the world; and yet it seemed 
to her (as it seems to many wiser people who, under similar circum- 
stances, are wont to lose their wits, to the great advantage of the under- 
taking fraternity) so shocking that she should interfere with any proposed 
arrangement to bury her father as became his rank. 

“ But what you have by you, Miss,” argued the landlady, “is of no 
consequence, whether it be much or little. Mr. Scarf will give you any 
amount of credit.” 

“You do not understand, Mrs. Trant; I am very poor,” said Ella 
frankly. 

Of course Mrs. Trant did not understand ; that people who came to 
stop at the Ultramarine, and in a carriage and four, should be “ very 
poor,” was incomprehensible to her. If it was really so in this case, she 
was very sorry for the young lady; but it was not without satisfaction 
that she reflected that the custom of the house was for visitors to settle 
their bills weekly, and that Mr. Josceline had just paid his little account. 

“But have you no friends or relatives, Miss, who will be coming 
down to the funeral, and who will, of course, arrange we 

“No; I have no friends,” said Ella firmly, almost defiantly. In some 
respects Mrs. Trant’s visit had done her good: it had raised her from 
that condition of morbid melancholy in which death had plunged her, 
and compelled her to look life in the face. 

“T am very sorry, my good young lady,” returned the landlady, 
her manner already grown more familiar from the knowledge of the 
financial position of her guest. ‘I didn’t mean to wound you, Heaven 
knows. I'll tell Mr. Scarf to be as economical as possible, consistent 
with what is due to your dear father’s birth, and so on”—in which 
last words she privately included the reputation of the hotel. 

At this moment Mrs. Wallace entered the room. There was some- 
thing, perhaps, in the landlady’s face—a certain lack of sympathy, or 
an expression which betrayed self-interest—which at once attracted her 
attention. “ What is the matter, Mrs. Trant?” 

“Oh nothing, ma’am, I’m sure,” returned the other apologetically. 
“T only came up to speak a few words to Miss Josceline about a matter 
of business.” And she signified by a sympathetic sigh what sort of 
business it was. 

“Then you should not have spoken to her upon any such subject,” 
said Mrs. Wallace, with a severity little short of that which she had 
used to Mrs, Armytage. ‘ You remember what Dr. Cooper said.” 

“Qh yes; and likewise what was told me by your good husband and 
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Mr. Aird. Miss Josceline” (and here she turned towards that young 
lady with a deprecatory smile) “talks of having no friends, but I am 
sure she has plenty of ’em. ‘Don’t let her be troubled,’ says one; 
‘ Leave everything to me,’ says another; but still, I thought it best to 
have things done upon her own authority.” 

“ You thought quite right, Mrs. Trant,” said Ella, interposing, “ and 
did quite right, and I am much obliged to you.” 

She appreciated the kindness of the good Doctor, and of Mr. Wallace, 
but from the assistance which it seemed had been proffered by Mr. Aird 
her soul revolted. That he had meant it as kindly as the rest she did 
not doubt; but her father’s dying words with respect to him had made 
any offer of service at his hands not only unwelcome, but absolutely 
hateful to her, and she felt grateful to Mrs. Trant for having rendered it 
ineffectual. ‘Dear Mrs. Wallace,” she continued, when the landlady 
had gone, “ you must not treat me as your goodness, and gentleness, and 
consideration suggest. It is not true kindness, though you mean it as 
such. It is like putting into a hothouse for a few days a plant which 
has to live in the open air.” Then she explained to her, in as few words 
as possible, what indeed she had already hinted to her before, her true 
position in the world, and the absolute hopelessness of its being bettered 
by any assistance from her family or otherwise. ‘It is necessary,” she 
said, “for me to make my own living, for as to what my poor father has 
left behind him, it will only enable me at most to start clear of debt.” 

Mrs. Wallace’s face exhibited not only grief and sympathy, but a 
certain shocked surprise that to Ella’s sensitive mind at once suggested 
blame of the dead man. 

“T have had a happy girlhood,” she continued, “and have nothing to 
complain of. Never had daughter a more loving father. To make a pro- 
vision for my future was his ruling thought, as I have good cause to 
know ; but opportunity was denied him ; he had a tolerable income, but 
only, I believe, a life interest in it.” 

Those words “I believe” sounded very pitifully ; they betrayed not 
only the girl’s ignorance, but the simplicity which had prevented her from 
making inquiries into a subject so material to her welfare. Her well- 
meant apology for her father went, indeed, but a very little way with 
her companion ; but Mrs. Wallace was one of that small minority who, 
instead of indulging their virtuous indignation against evildoers, devote 
themselves to remedy the evil. 

“My dear Ella,” she said, “what you say is very sad and very 
serious, but I need not tell you that there are worse losses in this world 
than the loss of money. Matters of business must be looked to, of course, 
but under present circumstances I don’t think it is right you should be 
troubled with pounds, shillings, and pence, and I hope you will let me be 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer. We are thrifty folk in Devon, and 
you will not find me wasteful nor extravagant; and I think I know 
what you would wish.” 
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With heartfelt thanks Ella accepted this kind proposal, for, to say the 
truth, the prospect of a personal interview with Mr. Scarf sent a shiver 
through her. It is not every one, however sensible in other respects, who 
has the toughness of fibre for such things. For example, in the case of 
most persons, I am sure that the desire of “seeing the last,” as it is 
called, of their lost dear ones, after “life and thought have gone away” 
from the empty house, is a grievous error. “The rapture of repose ” of 
which the poet sings may be in the dead man’s face, but it is not always 
there ; and even if it be, it is not the expression which is familiar to us, 
and only too often effaces for ever the beloved lineaments to which we 
have been accustomed. In Mr. Josceline’s case, he looked in death, as 
Mrs. Trant described it (honestly enough, though the knowledge that his 
bill had been settled might have added a seraphic touch or two), “like an 
angel.” The calmness which the features had always worn was there, 
and the smile—but with an inexplicable difference. Every one said who 
saw him that it spoke of heaven, but nevertheless (or perhaps, as the 
cynical would have said, for that very reason) it did not speak of him. 
There was nothing to shock her, but Ella secretly regretted that her 
pious desire to wish him that last goodbye had been gratified. And 
somehow in consequence she afterwards felt a greater relief than she 
otherwise would have done in “all the arrangements ” having been left in 
Mrs. Wallace’s hands. In relieving her of that melancholy duty, how- 
ever, that lady had no intention of giving her young friend leisure and 
opportunity to indulge in fruitless grief: her own recent experience of 
bereavement had taught her that the best remedy for the torn and tender 
heart is occupation of the mind. 

“Since you tell me, my darling, that your dear father’s latest thoughts 
were occupied with your future,” she said, “it can be no unkindness or 
disrespect to him—but the reverse—to think of the same thing. Jt must 
be done sooner or later, and the longer you put it off (because your 
decision, in that case, must needs be more or less hurried) the more 
difficult you will find it to come to any conclusion.” 

Mrs. Wallace spoke very slowly, because it was not an easy matter 
with her to express her ideas, and with a certain gentle earnestness that 
went home to the young girl’s heart, at least as much as the logic of her 
argument. LElla’s reply was but a pressure of the hand, but it encouraged 
her to proceed. 

“ Now are you quite sure, my dear, to begin with, that you have 
really no relative to take an interest in you? It seems incredible, being 
what you are, that this should be so.” 

“Nevertheless, dear Mrs. Wallace, it is so,” answered Ella, calmly. 
“My father had relatives, but they have ill-treated him, and I would rather 
beg my bread of the world at large than be indebted to them for a crust.” 

It was on the lips of Mrs. Wallace to say, “ Have you no relatives by 
the mother’s side?” but something restrained her. It had not escaped 
her notice that Ella had never spoken of her mother. 
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“¢ Well, that clears the ground for us at once,” she answered cheer- 
fully. ‘My husband has a great idea of people sticking to their own 
‘kith and kin;’ but if they decline to stick, they are not postage-stamps, 
that you can make them doit. When one has no relatives—or as good 
as none—it is clear one must turn to one’s friends.” 

“‘T have no friend in the world but my old schoolmistress,” replied 
Ella, simply. “It was to her I was thinking of writing. I am very 
ignorant, but I understand French, and perhaps, if I could get some 
lessons, I could learn to draw sufficiently well to teach quite little 
girls.” 

Mrs. Wallace shook her head. 

“Twas afraid I was overrating my powers,” sighed Ella, “ but in 
time, perhaps ——” 

“T didn’t mean that,” interposed her companion, quickly. “ Why, you 
draw beautifully already, I am sure; and as to French, though I know 
nothing about it, I heard Mr. Felspar (who has lived in foreign parts) 
say you talk like a native. But, bless you, my pretty dear, you would 
never do for a schoolmistress.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, for one thing—though there are hosts of other objections— 
the English master, and the French master, and the music master, and 
all the masters, would all be falling in love with you ; and that, you may 
depend upon it, the schoolmistress wouldn’t like. Seriously, such a line of 
life would be very unsuited to you, my dear, and I am sure very dis- 
tasteful.” 

Ella shook her head with a sad smile, as though she would have said, 
“ Beggars cannot be choosers.” 

“ When you said you had no friends, Ella,” continued Mrs. Wallace 
after a little pause, “I hope you intend to make the reservation, ‘ except 
those I have made under this roof.’” 

“Where I have been three or four weeks at most,” interrupted Ella 
gently. 

“Time has nothing to do with making friends, though it has every- 
thing to do with trying them, my dear. I shall not pay myself the bad 
compliment of supposing you include me among your mere acquaintances. 
Being a young lady of good manners, you meant of course to except the 
present company.” 

“Tam sure, dear Mrs. Wallace,” said Ella, hesitatingly, “that you 
are everything that is good and kind ; but-———” 

“Now don’t spoil such a pretty speech with ‘ buts,’” interposed her 
companion. “I hope, indeed, I intend to be of service to you; but I 
confess that selfishness enters largely into the proposition I am about to 
make, and which (though, since you know him, it is hardly worth while 
to put that in) will, I know, have my husband’s approbation. We have 
lately, as you know, experienced a sad loss; the death of our niece has 
made our return home painful to both of us, She was of the same age as 
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yourself, or nearly so, and of such a similar nature that John has often said 
to me, ‘Does not Miss Josceline remind you of our darling?’ ‘Will you 
oblige us, my dear, by returning with us to Devonshire, and taking her 
dear place there, and in both our hearts? Stop a bit. Of course, there are 
many objections ; it is not, I know, the sort of life to which you have 
been accustomed ; nor are we the sort of people. If any relatives of your 
own were half as willing and eager to receive you as we are, we should 
feel that they had an indisputable claim to you ; but, being free to choose a 
home for yourself, why not choose ours? At all events, let us persuade 
you totry it. Just at present society would not be to your taste. The 
very simplicity of our mode of life would, I think, be agreeable to you.” 
Then, seeing a strange look in her companion’s face, she added, “ You 
are not offended, my dear?” 

‘Hush! hush!” exclaimed Ella, throwing her arms about the kind 
old lady. “ When you talk like that I begin to doubt more than ever 
whether what you have said can be real; whether such good and kind 
people as you and your husband can actually exist. If I don’t answer 
as I should—if I don’t thank you as I ought—it is because your goodness 
and generosity overwhelm me.” 

“Now, that is a mistake, my dear,” observed Mrs, Wallace gravely ; 
“our motives, as I have already said, are selfish. We want you—I 
heard Professor Armytage use the very term the other day, so I’m sure 
it’s right—to supply a void. It’s quite possible you mayn’t like it: you 
may find Four-Acre Farm intolerably dull; but ‘all we ask,’ as the ad- 
vertisers of cheap goods say, is, ‘Give us a trial.’ Now I look on that 
much, at least, as settled.” 

If there had been time, or opportunity, to have summed up all the 
thoughts in her heart, Ella might no doubt have found objections to Mrs. 
Wallace’s generous proposition. For one thing, it seemed terrible to her, 
just at present, to remove herself so far from the dear remains of him she 
had lost. It seemed a sort of desertion of him to leave him lying in his 
lonely grave, and to depart so far away. Again, though this had far less 
weight with her, she felt that at the Devonshire farmhouse she would of 
necessity be cut off from all sources of instruction in that art by the pursuit 
of which she had fondly hoped to gain her bread. But these things, even 
if they had occurred to her at the moment—which they did not—would 
have been swept away in the strong tide of gratitude that filled her bosom. 
But an hour ago the whole world seemed to have been closed against her— 
she had pictured herself wandering round its iron walls without hope of a 
loophole ; and now, not only had a door been opened to her, but from 
it there had looked forth a face of unmistakable love and welcome. 
She did not contemplate being a lifelong burden upon her new-found 
friends—her independent spirit would have revolted against that; but 
she appreciated and was deeply grateful for the opportunity thus offered 
to her of “looking about her,” of turning over in her mind at her leisure 
some course of conduct for the future. Like some drowning wretch un> 
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expectedly cast upon some hospitable shore, instead of being left to strug- 
gle with the waves and be dashed against the rocks, she had only to be 
thankful, 


CHAPTER XXX, 
A CHARITABLE CoMMITTEE. 


Or all the pleasures of the exercise of charity, the very greatest (to some 
minds), though it is not generally mentioned among the attributes of that 
divine gift, is the satisfaction afforded by the fact of the recipient of 
our bounty having once occupied a social position equal or superior 
to ourown. This is the ne plus ultra of the delights of patronage, and 
makes the actions of the just smell sweet (in their own nostrils) in- 
deed. The sensation of heaping coals of fire on an enemy may be pleasant 
and comfortable, but the experience of which I speak confers a happiness 
infinitely beyond it, a self-complacency of the soul. 

On the day before that fixed for the interment of Mr. Josceline, and 
when all that Mrs. Armytage had advanced against that gentleman had 
been fully corroborated (in the view of her late audience, at least) by Ella’s 
confession of poverty made to Mrs. Trant, a meeting of the guests in 
the Ultramarine was held in the ladies’ drawing-room to take that young 
person’s sad case into consideration, and to concert measures for her im- 
mediate relief. 

The company were convened by circular, issued by Mrs. Armytage, 
which as a literary composition had afforded her as much satis- 
faction as was compatible with the melancholy circumstances of its 
origin—and even more. She had shown it to the Professor himself, and 
inquired whether it needed any addition. He had replied “ Most certainly 
not,” in a tone of the most genuine conviction. This benevolent lady’s 
appeal had been responded to; and the company at the Ultramarine had 
“rallied round her” (to borrow a phrase from the circular) with a 
unanimity even beyond her expectations. 

Not only did all the lady-guests put in an appearance (except Mrs. 
Wallace, of whom, as Mrs. Armytage observed, “ much delicacy of social 
feeling could hardly be expected,” and who remained abovestairs with 
Ella), but all the gentlemen. This latter circumstance, however, in no 
way abashed the Professor’s wife : the fact of the assemblage being held 
in the ladies’ drawing-room made it, as she observed, a woman’s question, 
and she would, therefore, make no apology for taking the chair. Mr. 
Aird, with little Davey by his side, looking more fragile and delicate 
than ever, no less from his recent illness than from his present sorrow 
on Ella’s account, was the only one who even ventured to point out the 
desirability of her being voted into it. ‘On an occasion of this kind, 
sir,” she had observed reprovingly, “ cold formalities may, I think, be dis- 
pensed with.” 

“Very good, Madam, I hope they will be,” was his quiet reply. She 
did not understand the cynicism of his remark, but she felt him to be an 
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incongruous element in her scheme of benevolence ; just as a spirit-rapper 
objects to the individual who is “not en rapport with supernatural 
manifestations,’—the doubter. 

When Mrs. Armytage rose from her seat with a manuscript in her 
hand (for she was not going to spoil the effect of her carefully composed 
speech by its vivd voce delivery, in which something might have been 
forgotten), and all the company had arranged themselves with serious 
faces before her in a semicircle, the scene was really an imposing one. 

As Mr. Percival-Lott whispered to his wife, “It’s like hearing the 
reading of a will by a blessed female attorney !” 

Every one assumed an attitude of rapt attention, including the Pro- 
fessor, who however was secretly occupied with the investigation of a fine 
specimen (captured that very morning) of the stag beetle, which he held 
in the hollow of his hand, and regarded with a tender solemnity, very 
appropriate for the occasion ; he had already heard his wife’s ‘‘ appeal to 
the charitable” three times, so that any diversion of his mind could 
hardly be called inexcusable. The appeal, however admirable as a lite- 
rary composition, was a little long, so we will “take it as read,” after 
the excellent example of wise princes when addresses are presented 
to them. Let it suffice to say that it set forth, with considerable 
unction, how Miss Ella Josceline had been nursed in the lap of luxury 
—a luxury, alas! that had been anything but warranted by her circum- 
stances—and was now dependent upon charity for her daily bread ; and 
that it ended with an application for subscriptions. “For my own part,” 
said Mrs. Armytage, in conclusion, “speaking for myself and the Pro- 
fessor, we feel that money in such a case is but of small service in com- 
parison with a permanent provision for the future, which it is my inten- 
tion to offer to the young lady under my own roof.” 

Here there were almost universal signs of approbation. It was felt 
to be an immense relief by everybody, that the responsibility of pro- 
viding something—permanent or otherwise—for Miss Josceline was 
removed from their own shoulders; and in their satisfaction they almost 
forgave Mrs. Armytage for having called them together, as it seemed, to 
bear witness to her own ostentatious benevolence. For once the feeling 
of the company was with her (since the interruption might have induced 
a change in her good intentions) when Mr. Aird, in his dryest manner, 
begged to inquire of Mrs. Armytage whether the details of her scheme 
of providence were a dead secret, or whether she would mind revealing 
the nature of that permanent provision for Miss Ella Josceline which 
she had in her mind. The inquiry from such a mouth was an embarrass- 
ing one; though Mrs. Armytage had really spoken what, for a person of her 
type of character, might have been termed the truth. The term “ per- 
manent provision” was a euphemism for the offer of the post of com- 
panion to herself. Her imagination was flattered by the idea of having 
a granddaughter of the Earl of Boroughby in a state of dependency; and 
she had persuaded herself that something of the sort was demanded by her 
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position in society, and by what she was accustomed to call her “ needs.” 
She had even rehearsed the little speech in which she proposed to break 
this dazzling prospect to Ella herself. 

‘“‘T shall repose the greatest confidence in you, my dear girl, which 
one human being can entrust to another” was one of its sentences, 
which, when it came “to be fried,” meant that she should delegate to her 
the duties of combing Fido and cutting her canary’s claws. But of 
course she could not explain this to Mr. Aird. 

“ Indeed, sir,” she said, “I must claim to keep my own counsel in 
matters relative to my own affairs.” 

“Very good,” replied Mr. Aird. ‘Only if you are going to provide 
for the young lady in so munificent a fashion, why send for us ?” 

There was a murmur of approbation. Every one felt that since Mrs, 
Armytage was playing the part of Lady Bountiful, it was better that she 
should go through with it. To ask for subscriptions from other people 
was to spoil a ship for a pound of tar. 

“T thought I had explained,” said Mrs. Armytage with frigidity, 
“that the young lady in question is almost destitute. My proposal is 
that we should all help to start her in life. The rest—supposing she 
accepts my offer, which I conclude may be taken for granted—may be 
left to me. But since I have taken that responsibility on my shoulders, 
it will hardly be expected that I should give anything more than a very 
moderate sum towards her immediate expenses. The Professor and I 
have agreed that, under the circumstances, a five-pound note——” 

“Ten,” interrupted the Professor, looking up for one instant from his 
entomological studies. 

‘“‘T think we said five, my dear.” 

“ J said ten,” repeated the Professor, “and I shall give ten.” 

Mrs. Armytage flashed a glance at her husband, calculated to shrivel 
him. But he was stroking a wing of his beetle, and consequently 
unconscious of it. 

“Very good,” she said—they were words full of significance—“ very 
good ; ten pounds.” 

“‘ And very handsome of you, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Jennynge. Her 
anger against the dead man, who, from recent revelations, stood con- 
victed in her mind of the design—which indeed he had entertained—of 
obtaining a large slice of her property, burnt fiercely within her, and 
extended to his innocent daughter. Moreover, she was by nature despe- 
rately averse to part with that the possession of which she was secretly 
aware alone made her palatable to her fellow-creatures, her money. 

“Tt is true, Mrs. Armytage,” she continued, “ that your acquaintance 
with the late Mr. Josceline, as you used often to tell us, was much closer 
than that of the rest of us, and his daughter has therefore a peculiar 
claim upon you. Nevertheless, I repeat that your proposed subscription 
does great credit to your liberality. It had passed through my own 
mind to offer the young lady some such position as it seems you yourself 
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have already decided upon. I thought she might have made herself useful 
as a companion to my own Anastasia; but it is perhaps best as it is. 
To one who undertakes any such employment, a superfluity of means 
is obviously incongruous; and it seems to me that the sum proposed is 
amply sufficient. I hope, however, I am not one to turn a deaf ear to the 
sacred calls of charity. You may put my name down, ma’am, for five 
guineas.” 

While Mrs. Armytage was entering this munificent donation on a 
sheet of paper she had provided for that purpose, calculated by its dimen- 
sions for the entry of a million of money, Mr. Percival-Lott whispered to 
his wife, “I am really afraid that poor girl will be very miserable with 
Mrs. Armytage ; if you would like to have such a person about you, my 
dear—when I am obliged to be away from you—I shouldn’t mind her 
salary.” 

The suspected bride gave him a look that froze all further utterance : 
I am afraid that she deemed that phrase, “when I am obliged to be 
away from you,” a perfect masterpiece of audacious duplicity. She did 
not deign to answer him, but observed quietly to Mrs. Armytage, “ And 
I also will give five guineas,” 

“That is 207. 10s.,” remarked that lady, looking round her like an 
auctioneer in expectation of a bid. Her indignation against her husband 
had passed away ; she was not sorry, upon the whole, that her offer had 
been more generous than that of the other two ladies. It struck her, 
however, that she was at present responsible for the extra subscriptions, 
and that Mrs. Jennynge, in particular, might be more ready with her pro- 
mise than her performance. “I think the money had better be paid at 
once,” she said, “in order to save confusion.” 

The Professor and Mr. Percival-Lott produced their respective sub- 
scriptions with much alacrity, but the manner in which Mrs, Jennynge 
fumbled with the contents of her purse caused Mrs. Armytage to con- 
gratulate herself upon her caution; every pound seemed to cost her a 
drop of blood, and the parting with her very shillings to be analogous to 
having five of her hairs pulled separately out by the roots. 

“ And now, Mr. Wallace, what are you going to give us?” inquired 
Mrs. Armytage cheerfully, and with a look round at her audience as 
though something humorously vulgar was going to happen, such as the 
production of a half-crown in coppers. 

“Well, madam, I hardly know,” hesitated the farmer. What he 
meant was that the whole affair had failed to recommend itself to him, 
and that he should like to have counsel’s opinion before committing him- 
self to it. 

“ Hardly know!” echoed Mrs. Armytage sharply. ‘ You must surely 
know whether you mean to give five pounds or five shillings.” 

“Tt is not that, ma’am,” returned Mr. Wallace, scratching his head 
confusedly. ‘ The fact is, I must ask my wife.” 

“A very wise thing to do,” said Mrs, Armytage, with marked ap- 
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proval. “ We will put your subscription last—last but not least, I hope 
we shall be able to say, when Mrs. Wallace has fixed the figure. Now, 
Mr. Aird, what shall I put your name down for? I am sure you will 
not be backward where everybody else has behaved with—well, I may 
say with such surprising liberality.” 

“ Quite the right term, I’m sure, for it,” said Mr. Aird with a dry 
cough. “ Well, I have not quite made up my mind, but I’ll give some- 
thing ; let me know before you send in the list, only mind there must be 
no name mentioned.” 

“ But why should not Miss Josceline know,” inquired Mrs. Armytage, 
conscious of her superior donation, “to which of her kind friends she is 
relatively indebted for assistance ?” 

“ Because it would be painful to her, madam, and increase her sense 
of personal obligation.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Jennynge, very willing that her five guineas 
should make the same appearance in the eyes of the recipient as Mrs. 
Armytage’s ten pounds, “I quite agree with Mr. Aird.” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Lott. “The making the subscriptions anony- 
mous renders itso much more delicate.” 

“Just as you like,” replied Mrs. Armytage with indifference. On 
reflection, she perceived that nothing would be easier than to convey to 
her future “companion” the fact that her subscription had been the 
largest. ‘Iam sure I am the last person to wish to appear ostentatious. 
But you see we are collecting the money, Mr. Aird. Is it that you have 
no notes or gold about you ?” 

Mr. Aird nodded assent. ‘“T’'ll write you a cheque,” he said. 

“‘ A cheque can hardly be drawn for such a purpose for less than five 
pounds,” observed Mrs. Armytage persuasively. 

“You may calculate on that amount, madam,” answered the other 
quietly. 

Whereupon, Mrs. Armytage smiled a gracious smile. Of the per- 
formance of any promise of Mr. Aird’s she had no doubt, and upon the 
whole she felt that he had behaved with unexpected docility. “ Putting 
down Mr. Aird’s contribution at five pounds, at least, ladies and gentle- 
men,” observed the Chair, with modest self-obliteration, ““we have now 
collected no less than 25/. 10s., upon which I think you may well con- 
gratulate yourselves, as well as the fortunate recipient of your bounty. 
I will make it my business to inform her at once of the result of this, I 
may say, most successful meeting. It is probable that the expenses inci- 
dent to the melancholy event that is to take place to-morrow may be 
weighing on her mind, and it may be a relief to her -——” 

“Mo” 

The monosyllable was uttered by Mr. Aird, and in a voice so con- 
fident and authoritative that it had the effect of a full stop upon Mrs. 
Armytage’s eloquence. It produced, indeed, a total silence, during 
which Mr. Aird coolly entered into a whispered conversation with his 
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neighbour, Mr. Wallace, who presently, to the great astonishment of 
the company, thus addressed it :— 

“T beg pardon, gentlemen and ladies, but I have it from my wife, 
who is in close attendance on Miss Josceline, that that young lady is at 
present not in a condition to discuss business affairs, or to receive a visit 
from any person. With your permission, I will inform my wife of what 
has occurred, and she will herself communicate your kind intentions to 
Miss Josceline.” 

“Intentions!” ejaculated Mrs. Armytage, pointing to the little 
heap of notes and gold. “I should say those were something more than 
intentions.” 

“Very good, let us say ‘effects,’” observed Mr. Aird dryly. 
“What Mr. Wallace has remarked, however, seems to me conclusive. 
Any visit to Miss Josceline at present would be obviously an intrusion ; 
whereas, through an intimate friend, such as she has now with her, 
the communication which we are considering can be conveyed to her 
without offence.” 

Mrs. Armytage did not reply in words, but she sniffed audibly. A 
sniff from such a woman is like a shake of the head from a physician, 
full of significance. What it meant on this occasion was that all this 
delicate consideration for the feelings of an impecunious young person 
was deplorable and out of place. At the best, it was but delaying the 
evil day in store for her. At the worst, it was leading her still further 
into that fool’s paradise in which her father’s bringing-up had placed 
her, and rendering her more unfit than ever for the occupation that was 
about to be so mercifully put in her way by Providence and Mrs. 
Armytage. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
DeEcLINED WitH THANKS. 


T suppose it is by providential arrangement, in order to prevent our 
being got rid of by unfair means, that there is so great a difficulty in 
disposing of the poor remains of our humanity after death, but it is cer- 
tainly a most prolonged and distressing one. Day after day, so long as 
the tenantless clay is above ground, the house is plunged in gloom, and 
made to assimilate itself by its blinded windows to the thing it holds. 
An abject terror, begotten by the object that, when in life, was dearest 
to them, takes possession of the more youthful or imaginative members 
of the household, and becomes for them the last and most abiding 
memento of him. Surely it would be better, when all has fled that 
made him dear to us, that he should be removed at once to some edifice 
designed for that purpose, there to await the day of interment. And 
what a day of vain barbaric display and of cruel wasteful cost that too 
often is! It seems so hard to the survivors, however it may impoverish 
them, to grudge their lost one aught that may seem to show respect and 
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reverence ; and hence there are nodding plumes and prancing steeds, 
more befitting the advertisement of a travelling circus than to be the 
eccompaniment of Christian burial. Mr. Scarf was not a bad specimen 
of his kind, and with sensible Dr. Cooper to insist on moderation in his 
professional display of grief, there was less to find fault with than usual ; 
but it was not to be expected—* it would not be barely decent,” said the 
undertaker, “to perform the matter otherwise ”—that the brother of an 
earl should be taken to his last home without mutes and feathers; so 
that poor Ella, in addition to the natural horrors of the scene, had to 
face that paraphernalia by which those who have been “rich in this 
world’s goods” are wont (as if in symbol of the terrors awaiting them) to 
have their death made hideous. 

She left the hotel, leaning on good Mrs, Wallace’s arm, and stepped 
with her into the single mourning coach ; her presence, though it was 
only indicated by an occasional pressure of the hand, was an inexpres- 
sible comfort to her, and without it, it seemed to the poor, orphaned, 
lonely girl that she could never have survived the ordeal. No words 
of the awful service for the dead escaped her, yet somehow, greatly 
to her distress, it seemed to lack appropriateness. There had been 
little—to speak plainly, there had been nothing—in all the dead 
man’s life to associate it with that which was to come; no word had 
been dropped from his lips concerning it; his thoughts had been of 
the world, and of no future, save her own, to the very last. What 
comfort she experienced arose from the beauty and solitude of the 
churchyard itself, which impressed themselves upon her, notwithstanding 
that her eyes were rivetted throughout upon that which she was to 
behold no more. She was conscious, however, of a large concourse of 
spectators, who kept reverent silence, and of a bird that held its song 
throughout the closing scene and mingled its last notes with the falling 
mould. She noticed, too, that the coffin was covered with fresh flowers, 
and on the journey home inquired of her companion who had sent them. 
** Not that I need ask,” she said, with trembling gratitude. 

“ Nay, darling, it was not I,” answered Mrs. Wallace; “they were 
sent from Clover Cottage.” 

Mr. Felspar and Mr. Vernon were present, as were all the guests of 
the hotel, Mrs. Wallace informed her. 

“ That was kind indeed,” said Ella. 

As such matters seemed to interest her, and in order to divert her 
thoughts, her companion went on to say, “ And I think you must have 
at least one friend more than you wot of, my dear; or if not, she must 
have been a most tender-hearted woman, for I never saw one more 
moved with pity for another. It was some lady from the Castle; a 
Miss Burt, they tell me.” 

“TI never heard of her,” said Ella, not indifferently, but in that 
mechanical tone in which we speak when our thoughts are far from 
our words, 
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“ T aro sure she must have heard of you,” persisted Mrs. Wallace. “It 
was not, I noticed, upon your poor father’s grave, but upon yourself, as 
you stood beside it, that her eyes were fixed. She had a thick veil on, 
yet I saw enough of her face to note it was a kind one, independently of 
the sympathy it showed for you.” 

Ella answered nothing; she had sunk back in her seat, and, with 
closed eyes, was recalling the beautiful spot in which her father had 
been lain. It was avery home of rest and peace, carpeted with grass 
and flowers, and canopied by “immemorial elms.” Save when the voice 
of prayer arose from it, the silence was unbroken, except for the dreamy 
caw of the rooks, or (when the wind was from the south) for the far-off 
murmur of the sea. It seemed to her that if she had still a wish in life, 
it was to dwell there. But save for the vicarage, which, half hidden in 
a network of greenery, nestled beside the church, there was no other 
dwelling-place near it, with one exception. The most unambitious cottage 
would have been out of proportion to her humble fortunes, and that 
exception was comparatively a palace. The churchyard was shut in on 
every side save one, where a vista had been cut through the trees, dis- 
closing Barton Castle. 

“T noticed,” continued Mrs. Wallace, pursuing her well-meant 
efforts to rouse Ella’s attention—and, as it happened, chiming in with 
her present thought—“ that the flag on the Castle was half-mast high.” 

“Indeed,” sighed Ella ; “ then I fear I have some fellow-sufferer.” 

“Not so; it was lowered, I am assured, in respect for the occasion. 
Mr. Edwards may be a recluse, but such an act shows at least he has 
some reverent feelings.” 

Ella nodded in wearisome assent. If the incident had happened in 
the case of another, it would undoubtedly have interested her; but the 
sense of loss was too new and keen to admit of other topics of thought. 

‘“< Tt seems so cruel, dear Mrs. Wallace,” she whispered, “to leave him.” 

“Yes; that is what one always feels. - For all that, my darling, you 
will be better for getting away.” 

Poor Ella was not thinking of herself at all. All her ideas—as 
happens to many of us under the same sad circumstances—were in a 
state of inversion. She was thinking of doing living service to him 
who had passed out of all such possibilities, and forgetting the per- 
sonal needs that were about to be so urgent. When they reached the 
hotel and were in their own room, or rather in that of Mrs. Wallace, 
Ella suddenly inquired of her, “ When are you thinking of going to 
Devonshire ?” 

As a matter of fact, though Ella had forgotten it, the day for their 
departure had been fixed, and at the time she had offered no objection, 

“Well, my dear, we did say to-morrow, you know,” hesitated her 
kind companion ; ‘“ but I am sure if you wish to stop on longer, William 
will make other arrangements.” 

Ella shook her head. If she was to go—and it was clear it was to 
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be—to leave him lying alone there to-morrow was no worse than to do 
so a week hence. 

“T am very weak and foolish, dear Mrs. Wallace,” she said, after a 
little pause ; “ but you must forgive me, for it is your great kindness that 
gives me the opportunity of weakness. But for you I should be making 
my bread by this time, or rather attempting to do so. There are things 
too that ought to be looked to at once. Your good husband has taken 
them in charge, I know ; but-——” 

“ Hush, hush, dear, we will talk of that another time.” 

Ella was referring, as the other knew, to the expenses of the funeral. 

‘* But if you really wish,” continued the kind old lady, “to give your 
mind to business, something has occurred here. I hardly know how to 
speak of it, but I am sure you will not be offended with me.” 

“Offended with you! I should as soon think of being angry with 
Providence.” 

“That's just what I said to William!” exclaimed Mrs. Wallace, 
with precipitate adhesion. ‘ ‘I am sure the dear girl has confidence in 
me, therefore let. me speak to her about the matter, and nobody else; she 
will know that I mean no harm.’ ” 

* T know you mean nothing but good,” said Ella gently ; “my good, 
and every one else’s.” 

‘Well, let us suppose what I have got to tell you about, my dear, was 
undertaken only for your good: some think it was from mere vanity and 
ostentation ; and certainly the fact of Mrs. Armytage being the prime 
mover in it is not an assuring circumstance.” 

“Mrs, Armytage! What can Mrs. Armytage have to do with me?” 

“Well, it was this way. When you told Mrs. Trant the other day 
that you were not well off, she did not keep the matter to herself, as she 
should have done, and of course people were very sorry ; and there was 
a meeting in the ladies’ drawing-room, by Mrs. Armytage, and everybody 
was there except me, my dear. And here’s the subscription list,” added 
Mrs. Wallace, with nervous abruptness, producing a roll of paper. 

For the moment Ella’s pale cheeks became a rosy red, as though some 
hand had smitten them. The thought that her father’s daughter should 
so soon have become an object of public charity was indeed a bitter one. 
Though she held the paper opened before her, she could not read it, 
because of the tears of mortification that sprang to hereyes. If absolute 
strangers had done this, it would have seemed less degrading; but that 
acquaintances—mere acquaintances, who could never have been her 
friends, but who, up to within the last few days, were her equals—should 
have taken it in hand to give her pecuniary assistance was a humiliation 
indeed. With an effort, however, she recovered herself; after all, she re- 
flected, the offer, as Mrs. Wallace had endeavoured to convince her, was 
doubtless a well-intentioned one; and she was no beggar, for she had 
asked nothing of them, nor had she the least intention of accepting their 
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“T was afraid you would not like it, my dear child, but there was no 
choice but to let you know of it. And it was better that the thing 
should come through me than through any one else. My husband, acting 
under my advice, did not put down his name for anything; indeed, 
nobody put down their names, and—as it seems to me—for a very good 
reason—of course you will not accept it.” 

“T shall certainly not accept it, my dear Mrs, Wallace,” said Ella, 
with cheerful distinctness; “ but, at the same time, I am astounded as 
well as deeply touched at the very great kindness and generosity that 
has been displayed to me.” 

“Well, that is what I call being thankful for small mercies, my 
dear. Why, the whole thing comes to what?—a matter of twenty-five 
pounds, is it not?” 

“ Twenty-five pounds! My dear Mrs. Wallace, it is a thousand and 
twenty-five pounds. Listen: 

“<* At a meeting of some friends of Miss Ella Josceline, held in the 
ladies’ drawing-room at the “ Ultramarine,” the sum of 1,0251. 10s. was 
collected on her behalf, and will be paid over to her in any manner she 
may please to direct.’” 

“ Lor, my dear, let me look at it. William said it was a beggarly 
subscription to which he should be ashamed to put his name.” 

“ But there are no names at all,” observed Ella. 

*“ No, that was settled. You were not to know, William said, who 
gave you twopence and who gave you threepence. Let me look at the 
handwriting: it’s Dr. Cooper’s, I'll take my affidavit, because it’s so 
like his prescriptions. And here is Dr. Cooper coming up the road.” 

The Doctor, who had visited Ella semi-professionally every day since 
her father’s death, had in fact called to see how she found herself after 
the ordeal of the morning. 

After a few words of sympathetic greeting to his young friend and 
patient, he began at once upon the subject which had just been occu- 
pying the attention of the two ladies. 

“TI conclude, Mrs, Wallace, that you have made that little com- 
munication known to Miss Ella with which I entrusted you ?” 

“ Yes, I have, Doctor.” 

“Very good. And she accepts her friends’ gift, no doubt, in the 
same kindly spirit in which it is offered her—one from which I do assure 
her all sense of obligation is absent, and—now don’t cry, Miss Ella—it 
was particularly hoped by the donors that you should not be distressed— 
the word used was ‘ upset,’ I remember ; but the terms are synonymous 
—by this expression of their goodwill.” 

“T can’t help crying, Doctor, and it does me good,” said Ella. 
“ Such tears give me no pain, I assure you; it makes me almost happy 
to think that there is such generosity in the world, even towards such 
an unworthy object as myself. I cannot accept this munificent gift, 
but from the bottom of my heart I appreciate it.” 
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“Cannot accept it! Why not? I say again you are putting yourself 
under no obligation. The whole affair has been explained to me in 
detail ; and the great point is, that I am not to tell you one bit of it. 
You are never to know who gives the money, and therefore you can 
never be made uncomfortable by receiving it: you are to take it as 
though it dropped from the clouds.” 

“ Just so,” assented Mrs. Wallace. ‘“ A thousand and twenty-five 
pounds ten shillings have dropped from heaven, and it would be a most 
wicked thing if you didn’t pick it up.” 

Ella shook her head; her face had suddenly become very grave. 
“ T could in no case accept it, Dr. Cooper,” she said steadfastly; “ but, 
in replying to that effect, I should like to know the names of those to 
whom I am, all the same, so greatly indebted. An acknowledgment of 
their proposed kindness is the least they can expect. It is dreadful to 
speak of such matters in a calculating and comparative manner ; but, 
from what Mrs. Wallace has said to me, I cannot but think that the 
great bulk of this munificence proceeds from one individual.” 

“ That is quite true; and why not? It comes from an anonymous 
donor-—one who especially laid it upon me that he, or she (for [ am 
not going to tell you even the sex), should remain anonymous. What 
is your objection to that? No one but myself knows who he, or she, is, 
or ever will know. The whole of the money is in my hands, awaiting 
your directions.” 

“ Then it must be given back again,” said Ella firmly. 

She felt as certain as though she had seen his cheque that Mr. Aird 
had added a thousand pounds to the contributions of the other sub- 
seribers; and from his hand, least of all, she was resolved never to 
accept a shilling. It was quite probable that nothing but his own 
generosity and pity for her sad condition had suggested such a princely 
gift ; but her father’s dying words, “I wish you to marry Mr. Aird,” 
still rang in her ears, and made another construction of that gentle- 
man’s conduct possible. 

“ Am I really to understand, my dear young lady,” inquired the 
Doctor with grim concern, “that you positively refuse what is, in fact, 
a maintenance, though not a competence, for life? Are you aware how 
hard it is for all of us, worst of all for one of your sex, and especially one 
brought up as you have been, to gain a livelihood? And, above all, have 
I made it quite plain to you that the money is offered in all delicacy and 
consideration, without proviso or drawback of any kind, such as the 
most sensitive mind need shrink from ?” : 

“ Indeed, dear Dr. Cooper, I understand all that,” said Ella earnestly. 
“ It is impossible for any one to have behaved more generously—more 
graciously—than the person of whom I speak. But when you tell him 
that my rejection of his munificence proceeds from a sense of right and 
duty—not of pride—I am sure, if I know his character, he will feel 
neither hurt nor offended.” 
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“ He will not feel that, Miss Ella,” replied the Doctor gently ; “ but 
he will certainly deeply regret (as I do) the course you have thought 
proper to take. Mr. Aird, for since his attempt at remaining anony- 
mous has failed (through no fault of mine, as you will bear me witness), 
further concealment of his identity is absurd—Mr. Aird, I say, feels a 
very deep and genuine interest in you, while your behaviour to his child 
has laid him under a deep sense of obligation. It was little Davey’s 
hand (as if to excuse his father’s offer of pecuniary assistance to you) 
which brought me the cheque, which the donor hoped would pass 
unrecognised in the grand total of the general benevolence.” 

“ Tell him—tell Mr. Aird from me,” said Ella, deeply moved, “ that 
I estimate the consideration with which this noble offer has been made 
as highly as the offer itself.” 

“ But, my dear young lady, will you not tell him so yourself? You 
will surely wish him and little Davey good-bye. When Mr. Aird learnt 
that Mrs. Wallace had offered you a home, his gratification at the fact 
was heightened, as he himself told me, by the thought that you would 
be with common friends, so that he should not—as he expressed it—lose 
sightof you. Indeed I think,” added the Doctor, turning to Mrs. Wallace, 
“he promised to pay you a visit in Devonshire.” 

“ Certainly he did,” responded the lady addressed; “and I am 
looking forward to us four all being together there, just as we were in 
the Prior’s Hostel, only, please God, in good health.” 

This news sent a thrill of something like horror through Ella. The 
idea of Mr. Aird’s wanting to marry her was one that, but for her 
father’s words, would never have entered into her dreams. If it had 
been suggested to her by any other human being save him alone, it 
would only have evoked her laughter; nor did she even now believe in 
the probability of it. But somehow it had since become in her eyes 
a possible contingency; and at all events, which was almost as dis- 
tressing to her, there was the consciousness of what her father had 
intended, always associated with Mr. Aird, and this made his presence 
intolerable to her. His present munificence—though she acquitted him 
of any other motive in it save a generous impulse—increased this feeling 
of repugnance ; she almost felt (like one who has entered into a plot 
against his benefactor) remorseful and ashamed at every token of his 
goodwill. 

“T cannot see Mr. Aird,” said she, sadly but firmly, “I am not 
equal to it, Doctor; I am not, indeed, I will see little Davey, of course, 
before I go; butasto his father, pray spare me. I have had of late too 
much of farewells.” 

The Doctor looked at her with a puzzled air, which seemed to say, 
“ Now this surprises me in so sensible a young woman.” He replied, 
however, “Just as you please, Miss Ella. You shall see nobody you 
don’t like: my medical veto will protect you from all intrusion. Your 
resolve, however, will disappoint some kind friends, I must ‘say for 
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those two young gentlemen at Clover Cottage, since they will have no 
opportunity of saying it for themselves, that their sorrow for your sad 
case is sincere indeed. If their going barefoot to Barton and back to- 
day would have given you the least comfort, they would, I am sure they 
would, have done it cheerfully.” 

“T believe it—I—oh, thank them for me, Dr. Cooper,” cried Ella, 
breaking down for the first time, and sobbing as though her heart would 
break. “I was wicked and ungrateful indeed when I called myself 
friendless, since you and they, not to mention my best of friends here,” and 
she laid her hand caressingly on Mrs. Wallace’s shoulder, “ have treated 
me with a kindness far beyond my deserts.” 

“There we all differ from you,” said the Doctor, confidently. “The 
general impression, and at Clover Cottage particularly, is that Fate has 
treated you very hardly. However, there are brighter days in store for 
you, and I trust I shall live to see them before I sing my Nunc Dimittis. 
You entrust me, then, as I understand, with all your ‘ good-byes’?” 

“If you will be so very good, Doctor, as to undertake them, yes ; but 
I must, of course, acknowledge in writing the kind intentions of these 
good people,” here she pointed to the subscription list, ‘independently, 
that is, of Mr. Aird.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” exclaimed the Doctor, sharply. “I'll just tell them 
that you ‘decline with thanks.’ It is not true kindness that dictates 
their sort of benevolence. We were in two minds, Mr. Aird and I, that 
is, whether we should ever let you hear of it; only he thought it might 
be the means of affording you material assistance without laying you 
under what you might mistake for a personal obligation. No, no; you 
shall not write a line. They would frame and glaze your acknowledg- 
ment of their trumpery offer, and boast of the favour they had done the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Boroughby as long as they lived. It’s like 
publishing a book by subscription ; by which, for every bond fide purchaser, 
you are saddled with fifty patrons at five shillings a head.” 

“ But they must not think me ungracious, Doctor,” pleaded Ella, 
smiling at the other’s vehemence. 

“Tf they do, it will be their own fault, my dear Miss Ella. I'll be 
as polite”—he was about to say “as your dear father,” but stopped 
himself just in time, and added “as a Frenchman,” instead. 

Here there was a knock at the door. ‘“ Now if that’s Mrs. Army- 
tage,” muttered the Doctor, “sooner than let her come in and patronise 
this unhappy girl I’ll throw the woman downstairs.” 

It was not, however, Mrs, Armytage, but Mrs, Trant with a visiting 
card in her hand. 

“If you please, Miss Josceline, this lady has called and wishes to see 
you on very particular business.” 

“A lady?” exclaimed Ella; “there must be some mistake. What 
lady ?” 

“ Miss Burt of Barton Castle.” 
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.In two books a fresh light has recently been thrown on the character and 


position of Samuel Pepys. Mr. Mynors Bright has given us a new 
transcription of the diary, increasing it in bulk by near a third, correct- 
ing many errors, and completing our knowledge of the man in some 
curious and important points. We can only regret that he has taken 
liberties with the author and the public. It isno part of the duties of the 
editor of an established classic to decide what may or may not be 
“tedious to the reader.” The book is either an historical document or 
not, and in condemning Lord Braybrooke Mr. Bright condemns himself. 
As for the time-honoured phrase, “ unfit for publication,” without being 
cynical, we may regard it as the sign of a precaution more or less com- 
mercial; and we may think, without being sordid, that when we pur- 
chase six huge and distressingly expensive volumes, we are entitled to be 
treated rather more like scholars and rather less like children. But Mr. 
Bright may rest assured: while we complain, we are still grateful. Mr. 
Wheatley, to divide our obligation, brings together, clearly and with no 
lost words, a body of illustrative material. Sometimes we might ask a 
little more; never, I think, less. And as a matter of fact, a great part 
of Mr. Wheatley’s volume might be transferred, by a good editor of 
Pepys, to the margin of the text, for it is precisely what the reader 
wants. 

In the light of these two books, at least, we have now to read our 
author. Between them they contain all we can expect to learn for, it 
may be, many years. Now, if ever, we should be able to form some 
notion of that unparalleled figure in the annals of mankind—unparalleled 
for three good reasons : first, because he was a man known to his con- 
temporaries in a halo of almost historical pomp, and to his remote de- 
scendants with an indecent familiarity, like a tap-room comrade ; second, 
because he has outstripped all competitors in the art or virtue of a con- 
scious honesty about oneself ; and, third, because, being in many ways a 
very ordinary person, he has yet placed himself before the public eye 
with such a fulness and such an intimacy of detail as might be envied 
by a genius like Montaigne. Not then for his own sake only, but as a 
character in a unique position, endowed with a unique talent, and shed- 
ding a unique light upon the lives of the mass of mankind, he is surely 
worthy of prolonged and patient study. 
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Tue Diary, 


That there should be such a book as Pepys’s Diary is incomparably 
strange. Pepys, in a corrupt and idle period, played the man in public 
employments, toiling hard and keeping his honour bright. Much of the 
little good that is set down to James the Second comes by right to Pepys; 
and if it were little for a king, it is much for a subordinate. To his 
clear, capable head was owing somewhat of the greatness of England on 
the seas. In the exploits of Hawke, Rodney, or Nelson, this dead Mr. 
Pepys of the Navy Office had some considerable share. He stood well. 
by his business in the appalling plague of 1666. He was loved and 
respected by some of the best and wisest men in England. He was 
President of the Royal Society ; and when he came to die, people said of 
his conduct in that solemn hour—thinking it needless to say more—that 
it was answerable to the greatness of his life. Thus he walked in dignity, 
guards of soldiers sometimes attending him in his walks, subalterns 
bowing before his periwig; and when he uttered his thoughts they were 
suitable to his state and services. On February 8, 1668, we find him 
writing to Evelyn, his mind bitterly occupied with the late Dutch war, 
and some thoughts of the different story of the repulse of the Great 
Armada: “Sir, you will not wonder at the backwardness of my thanks 
for the present you made me, so many days since, of the Prospect of the 
Medway, while the Hollander rode master in it, when I have told you 
that the sight of it hath led me to such reflections on my particular 
interest, by my employment, in the reproach due to that miscarriage, as 
have given me little less disquiet than he is fancied to have who found 
his face in Michael Angelo’s hell. The same should serve me also in 
excuse for my silence in celebrating your mastery shown in the design 
and draught, did not indignation rather than courtship urge me so far to 
commend them, as to wish the furniture of our House of Lords changed 
from the story of ’88 to that of ’67 (of Evelyn’s designing), till the pravity 
of this were reformed to the temper of that age, wherein God Almighty 
found his blessings more operative than, I fear, he doth in ours his 
judgments.” 

This is a letter honourable to the writer, where the meaning rather 
than the words is eloquent. Such was the account he gave of himself 
to his contemporaries ; such thoughts he chose to utter, and in such 
language ; giving himself out for a grave and patriotic public servant. 
We turn to the same date in the diary by which he is known, after two 
centuries, to his descendants. The entry begins in the same key with 
the letter, blaming the “madness of the House of Commons” and “the 
base proceedings, just the epitome of all our public proceedings in this 
age, of the House of Lords ;” and then, without the least transition, this 
is how our diarist proceeds: “To the Strand, to my bookseller’s, and 
there bought an idle, rogueish French book, L’escholle des Filles, which 
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I have bought in plain binding, avoiding the buying of it better bound, 
because I resolve, as soon as I have read it, to burn it, that it may not 
stand in the list of books, nor among them, to disgrace them, if it should 
be found.” Even in our day, when responsibility is so much more clearly 
apprehended, the man who wrote the letter would be notable; but what 
about the man, I do not say who bought a roguish book, but who was 
ashamed of doing so, yet did it, and recorded both the doing and the 
shame in the pages of his daily journal ? 

We all, whether we write or speak, must somewhat drape ourselves 
when we address our fellows; at a given moment we apprehend our 
character and acts by some particular side ; we are merry with one, grave 
with another, as befits the nature and demands of the relation. Pepys’s 
letter to Evelyn would have little in common with that other one to 
Mrs. Knipp which he signed by the pseudonym of Dapper Dicky; yet 
each would be suitable to the character of his correspondent. There is 
no untruth in this, for man, being a Protean animal, swiftly shares and 
changes with his company and surroundings ; and these changes are the 
better part of his education in the world. ‘To strike a posture once for 
all, and to march through life like a drum-major, is to be highly dis- 
agreeable to others and a fool for oneself into the bargain. To Evelyn 
and to Knipp we understand the double facing ; but to whom was he 
posing in the diary, and what, in the name of astonishment, was the 
nature of the pose? Had he suppressed all mention of the book, or had 
he bought it, gloried in the act, and cheerfully recorded his glorification, 
in either case we should have made him out. But no, he is full of pre- 
cautions to conceal the “disgrace” of the purchase, and yet speeds to 
chronicle the whole affair in pen and ink. It isa sort of anomaly in 
human action, which we can exactly parallel from another part of the 
diary. 

Mrs. Pepys had written a paper of her too just complaints against 
her husband, and written it in plain and very pungent English. Pepys, 
in an agony lest the world should come to see it, brutally seizes and 
destroys the tell-tale document; and then—you disbelieve your eyes— 
down goes the whole story with unsparing truth and in the cruellest 
detail. It seems he has no design but to appear respectable, and here 
he keeps a private book to prove he was not. You are at first faintly 
reminded of some of the vagaries of the morbid, religious diarist ; but at 
a moment’s thought the resemblance disappears. The design of Pepys is 
not at all to edify; it is not from repentance that he chronicles his 
peccadilloes, for he tells us when he does repent, and, to be just to him, 
there often follows some improvement. Again, the sins of the religious 
diarist are of a very formal pattern, and are told with an elaborate 
whine. But in Pepys you come upon good, substantive misdemeanours ; 
beams in his eye of which he alone remains unconscious ; healthy out- 
breaks of the animal nature, and laughable subterfuges to himself that 
always command belief and often engage the sympathies. 

2—5 
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Pepys was a young man for his age, came slowly to himself in the 
world, sowed his wild oats late, took late to industry, and preserved till 
nearly forty the headlong gusto of a boy. So, to come rightly at the 
spirit in which the diary was written, we must recall a class of sentiments 
which with most of us are over and done before the age of twelve. In 
our tender years we still preserve a freshness of surprise at our prolonged 
existence ; events make an impression out of all proportion to their con- 
sequence ; we are unspeakably touched by our own past adventures, and 
look forward to our future personality with sentimental interest. It was 
something of this, I think, that clung to Pepys. Although not senti- 
mental in the abstract, he was sweetly sentimental about himself. His 
own past clung about his heart, an evergreen. He was the slave of an 
association. He could not pass by Islington, where his father used to 
carry him to cakes and ale, but he must light at the “ King’s Head ” and 
eat and drink “ for remembrance of the old house sake.” He counted it 
good fortune to lie a night at Epsom to renew his old walks, “ where 
Mrs. Hely and I did use to walk and talk, with whom I had the first 
sentiments of love and pleasure in a woman’s company, discourse and 
taking her by the hand, she being a pretty woman.” He goes about 
weighing up the Asswrance, which lay near Woolwich under water, and 
cries in a parenthesis, “ Poor ship, that I have been twice merry in, in 
Captain Holland’s time ;” and after revisiting the Vaseby, now changed 
into the Charles, he confesses “it was a great pleasure to myself to see 
the ship that I began my good fortune in.” The stone that he was cut for 
he preserved in a case; and to the Turners he kept alive such gratitude 
for their assistance that for years, and after he had begun to mount him- 
self into higher zones, he continued to have that family to dinner on the 
anniversary of the operation. Not Hazlitt nor Rousseau had a more 
romantic passion for their past, although at times they might express it 
more romantically ; and if Pepys shared with them this childish fondness, 
did not Rousseau who left behind him the Confessions, or Hazlitt who 
wrote the Liber Amoris, and loaded his essays with loving personal detail, 
share with Pepys in his unwearied egotism? For the two things go 
hand in hand; or, to be more exact, it is the first that makes the second 
either possible or pleasing. 

But, to be quite in sympathy with Pepys, we must return once more 
to the experience of children. I can remember to have written, in the 
fly-leaf of more than one book, the date and the place where I then was 
— if, for instance, I was ill in bed or sitting in a certain garden; these 
were jottings for my future self; if I should chance on such a note in 
after years, I thought it would cause me a particular thrill to recognise 
myself across the intervening distance. Indeed, I might come upon them 
now, and not be moved one tittle—which shows that I have compara- 
tively failed in life, and grown older than Samuel Pepys. For in the 
diary we can find more than one such note of perfect childish egotism ; as 
when he explains that his candle is going out, “ which makes me write thus 
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 globberingly ; ” or asin this incredible particularity, “'To my study, where 


I only wrote thus much of this day’s passages to this *, and so out 
again ;” or lastly, as here, with more of circumstance: “I staid up till 
the bellman came by with his bell under my window, as J was writing 
of this very line, and cried, ‘ Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, 
windy morning.’” Such passages are not to be misunderstood. The 
appeal to Samuel Pepys years hence is unmistakable. He desires that 
dear, though unknown, gentleman keenly to realise his predecessor ; to 
remember why a passage was uncleanly written ; to recall (let us fancy, _ 
with a sigh) the tones of the bellman, the chill of the early, windy 
morning, and the very line his own romantic self was scribing at the 
moment. The man, you will perceive, was making reminiscences—a 
sort of pleasure by ricochet, which comforts many in distress, and turns 
some others into sentimental libertines ; and the whole book, if you will 
but look at it in that way, is seen to be a work of art to Pepys’s own 
address. 

Here, then, we have the key to that remarkable attitude preserved 
by him throughout his diary, to that unfliaching—I had almost said, 
that unintelligent—sincerity which makes it a miracle among human 
books. He was not unconscious of his errors—far from it ; he was often 
startled into shame, often reformed, often made and broke his vows of 
change. But whether he did ill or well, he was still his own unequalled 
self; still that entrancing ego of whom alone he cared to write; and 
still sure of his own affectionate indulgence, when the parts should be 
changed, and the writer come to read what he had written. Whatever 
he did, or said, or thought, or suffered, it was still a trait of Pepys, a 
character of his career; and as, to himself, he was more interesting than 
Moses or than Alexander, all should be faithfully set down. I have 
called his diary a work of art. Now when the artist has found some- 
thing, word or deed, exactly proper to a favourite character in play or 
novel, he will neither suppress nor diminish it, though the remark be 
silly or the act mean. The hesitation of Hamlet, the credulity of 
Othello, the baseness of Emma Bovary, or the irregularities of Mr. 
Swiveller, caused neither disappointment nor disgust to their creators. 
And so with Pepys and his adored protagonist: adored not blindly, 
but with trenchant insight and enduring, human toleration. I have 
gone over and over the greater part of the diary; and the points where, 
to the most suspicious scrutiny, he has seemed not perfectly sincere, are 
so few, so doubtful, and so petty, that I am ashamed to name them. It 
may be said that we all of us write such a diary in airy characters upon 
our brain; but I fear there is a distinction to be made; I fear that as 
we render to our consciousness an account of our daily fortunes and be- 
haviour, we too often weave a tissue of romantic compliments and dull 
excuses; and even if Mr. Pepys were the ass and coward that men call 
him, we must take rank as sillier and more cowardly than he. The 
bald truth about oneself, what we are all too timid to admit when we are 
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not too dull to see it, that was what he saw clearly and set down un- 
sparingly. 

It is improbable that the diary can have been carried on in the same 
single spirit in which it was begun. Pepys was not such an ass, but he 
must have perceived, as he went on, the extraordinary nature of the 
work he was producing. He was a great reader, and he knew what 
other books were like. It must, at least, have crossed his mind that 
some one might ultimately decipher the manuscript, and he himself, 
with all his pains and pleasures, be resuscitated in some later day; and 
the thought, although discouraged, must have warmed his heart. He 
was not such an ass, besides, but he must have been conscious of the 
deadly explosives, the gun-cotton and the giant powder, he was hoarding 
in his drawer. Let some contemporary light upon the journal, and 
Pepys was plunged for ever in social and political disgrace. We can 
trace the growth of his terrors by two facts. In 1660, while the diary 
was still in its youth, he tells about it, as a matter of course, to a lieu- 
tenant in the navy; but in 1669, when it was already near an end, he 
could have bitten his tongue out, as the saying is, because he had let 
slip his secret to one so grave and friendly as Sir William Coventry. 
And from two other facts I think we may infer that he had entertained 
even if he had not acquiesced in the thought of a far-distant publicity. 
The first is of capital importance: the diary was not destroyed. The 
second—that he took unusual precautions to confound the cipher in 
“‘rogueish ” passages—proves, beyond question, that he was thinking of 
some other reader besides himself. Perhaps while his friends were ad- 
miring the “greatness of his behaviour” at the approach of death, he 
may have had a twinkling hope of immortality. dens cujusque is est 
quisque, said his chosen motto; and, as he had stamped his mind with 
every crook and foible in the pages of the diary, he might feel that what 
he left behind him was indeed himself. There is perhaps no other 
instance so remarkable of the desire of man for publicity and an enduring 
name. The greatness of his life was open, yet he longed to com- 
municate its smallness also; and, while contemporaries bowed before 
him, he must buttonhole posterity with the news that his periwig 
was once alive with nits. But this thought, although I cannot doubt 
he had it, was neither his first nor his deepest; it did not colour one 
word that he wrote; and the diary, for as long as he kept it, remained 
what it was when he began, a private pleasure for himself. It was his 
bosom secret; it added a zest to all his pleasures; he lived in and for it, 
and might well write these solemn words, when he closed that confidant 
for ever: “ And so I beteke myself to that course which is almost as 
much as to see myself go into the grave; for which, and all the discom- 
forts that will accompany my being blind, the good God prepare me.” 
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A Liserat GENIvs. 


Pepys spent part of a certain winter Sunday, when he had taken 
physic, composing “a song in praise of a liberal genius (such as I take 
my own to be) to all studies and pleasures.” The song was unsuccessful, 
but the diary is, in a sense, the very song that he was seeking; and his 
portrait by Hales, so admirably reproduced in Mynors Bright’s edition, 
is a confirmation of the diary. Hales, it would appear, had known his 
business; and though he put his sitter to a deal of trouble, almost 
breaking his neck “to have the portrait full of shadows,” and draping 
him in an Indian gown hired expressly for the purpose, he was pre- 
occupied about no merely picturesque effects, but to portray the essence 
of the man. Whether we read the picture by the diary or the diary by 
the picture, we shall at least agree that Hales was among the number of 
those who can “surprise the manners in the face.” Here we have 
a mouth pouting, moist with desires; eyes greedy, protuberant, and 
yet apt for weeping too ; a nose great alike in character and dimensions ; 
and altogether a most fleshly, melting countenance. The face is attrac- 
tive by its promise of reciprocity. I have used the word greedy, but the 
reader must not suppose that he can change it for that closely kindred 
one of hungry, for there is here no aspiration, no waiting for better 
things, but an animal joy in all that comes. It could never be the face 
of an artist; it is the face of a vivewr—kindly, pleased and pleasing, pro- 
tected from excess and upheld in contentment by the shifting versatility 
of his desires. For a single desire is more rightly to be called a lust ; 
but there is health in a variety, where one may balance and control 
another. 

The whole world, town or country, was to Pepys a garden of Armida. 
Wherever he went, his steps were winged with the most eager expecta- 
tion ; whatever he did, it was done with the most lively pleasure. An 
insatiable curiosity in all the shows of the world and all the secrets of 
knowledge filled him brimful of the longing to travel, and supported 
him in the toils of study. Rome was the dream of his life; he was 
never happier than when he read or talked of the Eternal City. When 
he was in Holland, he was “with child” to see any strange thing. 
Meeting some friends and singing with them in a palace near the Hague, 
his pen fails him to express his passion of delight, “the more so because 
in a heaven of pleasure and in a strange country.” He must go to see 
all famous executions. He must needs visit the body of a murdered 
man, defaced “ with a broad wound,” he says, “that makes my hand 
now shake to write of it.” He learned to dance, and was “ like to make 
a dancer.” He learned to sing, and walked about Gray’s Inn Fields 
“humming to myself (which is now my constant practice) the trillo.” 
He learned to play the lute, the flute, the flageolet, and the theorbo, 
and it was not the fault of his intention if he did not learn the harpsi- 
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chord or the spinet. He learned to compose songs, and burned to give 
forth “a scheme and theory of music not yet ever made in the world.” 
When he heard “a fellow whistle like a bird exceeding well,” he pro- 
mised to return another day and give an angel for a lesson in the art. 
Once, he writes, “I took the Bezan back with me, and with a brave 
gale and tide reached up that night to the Hope, taking great pleasure 
in learning the seamen’s manner of singing when they sound the depths.” 
If he found himself rusty in his Latin grammar, he must fall to it like a 
schoolboy. He was a member of Harrington’s Club till its dissolution, 
and of the Royal Society before it had received the name, Boyle’s 
Hydrostatics was “of infinite delight” to him, walking in Barnes Elms. 
We find him comparing Bible concordances, a captious judge of sermons, 
deep in Descartes and Aristotle. We find him, in a single year, studying 
timber and the measurement of timber; tar and oil, hemp, and the pro- 
cess of preparing cordage; mathematics and accounting; the hull and 
the rigging of ships from a model ; and “looking and improving himself 
of the (naval’ stores with ”—hark to the fellow !—“ great delight.” His 
familiar spirit of delight was not the same with Shelley’s ; but how true 
it was to him through life! He is only copying something, and behold, 
he “takes great pleasure to rule the lines, and have the capital words 
wrote with red ink;” he has only had his coal-cellar emptied and 
cleaned, and behold, “it do please him exceedingly.” A hog’s harslett is 
“a, piece of meat he loves.” He cannot ride home in my Lord Sand- 
wich’s coach, but he must exclaim, with breathless gusto, “ his noble, rich 
coach.” When he is bound for a supper party, he anticipates a “glut of 
pleasure.” When he has a new watch, “‘to see my childishness,” says 
he, “I could not forbear carrying it in my hand and seeing what o'clock 
it was an hundred times.” To go to Vauxhall, he says, and “to hear 
the nightingales and other birds, hear fiddles, and there a harp and here 
a Jew’s trump, and here laughing, and there fine people walking, is 
mighty divertising.” And the nightingales, I take it, were particularly 
dear to him ; and it was again “‘ with great pleasure” that he paused to 
hear them as he walked to Woolwich, while the fog was rising and the 
April sun broke through. 

He must always be doing something agreeable, and, by preference, two 
agreeable things at once. In his house he had a box of carpenter’s tools, 
two dogs, an eagle, a canary, and a blackbird that whistled tunes, lest, 
even in that full life, he should chance upon an empty moment. If he 
had to wait for a dish of poached eggs, he must put in the time by play- 
ing on the flageolet ; if a sermon were dull, he must read in the book of 
Tobit or divert his mind with sly advances on the nearest women. 
When he walked, it must be with a book in his pocket to beguile the 
way in case the nightingales were silent; and even along the streets of 
London, with so many pretty faces to be spied for and dignitaries to be 
saluted, his trail was marked by little debts “for wine, pictures, é&c.,” 
the true headmark of a life intolerant of any joyless passage. He had a 
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kind of idealism in pleasure ; like the princess in the fairy story, he was 
conscious of a rose-leaf out of place. Dearly as he loved to talk, he could 
not enjoy nor shine in a conversation when he thought himself unsuitably 
dressed. Dearly as he loved eating, he “knew not how to eat alone ;” 
pleasure for him must heighten pleasure ; and the eye and ear must be 
flattered like the palate ere he avow himself content. He had no zest in 
a good dinner when it fell to be eaten “in a bad street and in a periwig- 
maker’s house ;” and a collation was spoiled for him by indifferent music. 
His body was indefatigable, doing him yeoman’s service in this breathless 
chase of pleasures. On April 11, 1662, he mentions that he went to 
bed “ weary, which I seldom am ;” and already over thirty, he would sit 
up all night cheerfully to see a comet. But it is never pleasure that 
exhausts the pleasure-seeker ; for in that career, as in all others, it is 
failure that kills. The man who enjoys so wholly and bears so impa- 
tiently the slightest widowhood from joy, is just the man to lose a night’s 
rest over some paltry question of his right to fiddle on the leads, or to be 
“vexed to the blood” by a solecism in his wife’s attire ; and we find in 
consequence that he was always peevish when he was hungry, and that 
his head “aked mightily” after a dispute. But nothing could divert 
him from his aim in life; his remedy in care was the same as his delight 
in prosperity; it was with pleasure, and with pleasure only, that he 
sought to drive out sorrow ; and, whether he was jealous of his wife or 
skulking from a bailiff, he would equally take refuge in the theatre. 
There, if the house be full and the company noble, if the songs be tunable, 
the actors perfect, and the play diverting, this odd hero of the secret 
diary, this private self-adorer, will speedily be healed of his distresses. 
Equally pleased with a watch, a coach, a piece of meat, a tune upon 
the fiddle, or a fact in hydrostatics, Pepys was pleased yet more by the 
beauty, the worth, the mirth, or the mere scenic attitude in life of his 
fellow-creatures. He shows himself throughout a sterling humanist. 
Indeed, he who loves himself, not in idle vanity, but with a plenitude of 
knowledge, is the best equipped of all to love his neighbours. And 
perhaps it is in this sense that charity may be most properly said to 
begin at home. It does not matter what quality a person has, Pepys 
can appreciate and love him for it. He “fills his eyes” with the beauty 
of Lady Castlemaine ; indeed, he may be said to dote upon the thought 
of her for years; if a woman be good-looking and not painted, he will 
walk miles to have another sight of her; and even when a lady by a 
mischance spat upon his clothes, he was immediately consoled when he 
had observed that she was pretty. But, on the other hand, he is de- 
lighted to see Mrs. Pett upon her knees, and speaks thus of his Aunt 
James: “a poor, religious, well-meaning, good soul, talking of nothing 
but God Almighty, and that with so much innocence that mightily 
pleased me.” He is taken with Pen’s merriment and loose songs, but 
not less taken with the sterling worth of Coventry. He is jolly with a 
drunken sailor, but listens with interest and patience, as he rides the 
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Essex roads, to the story of a Quaker’s spiritual trials and convictions. 
He lends a critical ear to the discourse of kings and royal dukes. He 
spends an evening at Vauxhall with “ Killigrew and young Newport— 
loose company,” says he, ‘‘ but worth a man’s being in for once, to know 
the nature of it, and their manner of talk and lives.” And when a rag- 
boy lights him home, he examines him about his business and other ways 
of livelihood for destitute children. This is almost halfway to the 
beginning of philanthropy ; had it only been the fashion, as it is at 
present, Pepys had perhaps been a man famous for good deeds. And it 
is through this quality that he rises, at times, superior to his surprising 
egotism ; his interest in the love affairs of others is, indeed, impersonal ; 
he is filled with concern for my Lady Castlemaine, whom he only 
knows by sight, shares in her very jealousies, joys with her in her 
successes ; and it is not untrue, however strange it seems in his abrupt 
presentment, that he loved his maid Jane because she was in love with 
his man Tom. 

Let us hear him, for once, at length : “So the women and W. Hewer 
and I walked upon the Downes, where a flock of sheep was; and the 
most pleasant and innocent sight that ever I saw in my life. We found 
a shepherd and his little boy reading, far from any houses or sight of 
people, the Bible to him ; so I made the boy read to me, which he did 
with the forced tone that children do usually read, that was mighty 
pretty ; and then I did give him something, and went to the father, and 
talked with him. He did content himself mightily in my liking his 
boy’s reading, and did bless God for him, the most like one of the old 
patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, and it brought those thoughts of 
the old age of the world in my mind for two or three days after. We 
took notice of his woolen knit stockings of two colours mixed, and of his 
shoes shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, and with great nails in 
the soles of his feet, which was mighty pretty; and taking notice of 
them, ‘ Why,’ says the poor man, ‘ the downes, you see, are full of stones, 
and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus ; and these,’ says he, ‘ will make 
the stones fly till they ring before me.’ I did give the poor man some- 
thing, for which he was mighty thankful, and I tried to cast stones with 
his horne crooke. He values his dog mightily, that would turn a sheep 
any way which he would have him, when he goes to fold them ; told me 
there was about eighteen score sheep in his flock, and that he hath four 
shillings a week the year round for keeping of them ; and Mrs. Turner, 
in the common fields here, did gather one of the prettiest nosegays that 
ever I saw in my life.” 

And so the story rambles on to the end of that day’s pleasuring ; 
with cups of milk, and glowworms, and people walking at sundown 
with their wives and children, and all the way home Pepys still dream- 
ing “ of the old age of the world” and the early innocence of man. This 
was how he walked through life, his eyes and ears wide open, and his 
hand, you will observe, not shut; and thus he observed the lives, the 
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speech, and the manners of his fellow-men, with prose fidelity of detail 
and yet a lingering glamour of romance. 

It was “ two or three days after” that he extended this passage in the 
pages of his journal, and the style has thus the benefit of some reflection. 
It is generally supposed that, as a writer, Pepys must rank at the 
bottom of the scale of merit. But a style which is indefatigably lively, 
telling, and picturesque through six large volumes of everyday experience, 
which deals with the whole matter of a life, and yet is rarely wearisome, 
which condescends to the most fastidious particulars, and yet sweeps all 
away in the forth-right current of the narrative—such a style may be 
ungrammatical, it may be inelegant, it may be one tissue of mistakes, 
but it can never be devoid of merit. The first and the true function of 
the writer has been thoroughly performed throughout ; and though the 
manner of his utterance may be childishly awkward, the matter has 
been transformed and assimilated by his unfeigned interest and delight. 
The gusto of the man speaks out fierily after all these years. For the 
difference between Pepys and Shelley, to return to that half-whimsical 
approximation, is one of quality but not one of degree; in his sphere, 
Pepys felt as keenly, and his is the true prose of poetry—prose because 
the spirit of the man was narrow and earthly, but poetry because he was 
delightedly alive. Hence, in such a passage as this about the Epsom 
shepherd, the result upon the reader’s mind is entire conviction and 
unmingled pleasure. So, you feel, the thing fell out, not otherwise ; and 
you would no more change it than you would change a sublimity of 
Shakespeare’s, a homely touch of Bunyan’s, or a favoured reminiscence 
of your own. 

There never was a man nearer being an artist, who yet was not one. 
The tang was in the family; while he was writing the journal for our 
enjoyment in his comely house in Navy Gardens, no fewer than two of 
his cousins were tramping the fens, kit under arm, to make music to the 
country girls. But he himself, though he could play so many instru- 
ments and pass judgment in so many fields of art, remained an amateur. 
It is not given to any one so keenly to enjoy, without some greater 
power to understand. That he did not like Shakespeare as an artist for 
the stage may be a fault, but it is not without either parallel or excuse. 
He certainly admired him as a poet ; he was the first beyond mere actors 
on the rolls of that innumerable army who have got “To be or not to be” 
by heart. Nor was he content with that; it haunted his mind; he 
quoted it to himself in the pages of the diary, and, rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, he set it to music. Nothing, indeed, is more 
notable than the heroic quality of the verses that our little sensualist in a 
periwig chose out to marry with his own mortal strains. Some gust 
from brave Elizabethan times must have warmed his spirit, as he sat 
tuning his sublime theorbo. “ To be or not to be. Whether’tis nobler ”— 
“‘ Beauty retire, thou dost my pity move”—“ It is decreed, nor shall thy 
fate, O Rome ”—-open and dignified in the sound, various and majestic in 
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the sentiment, it was no inapt, as it was certainly no timid, spirit that se- 
lected such a range of themes. Of “Gaze not on Swans,” I know no more 
than these four words; yet that also seems to promise well. It was, 
however, on a probable suspicion, the work of his master, Mr. Berken- 
shaw—as the drawings that figure at the breaking up of a young 
ladies’ seminary are the work of the professor attached to the establish- 
ment. Mr. Berkenshaw was not altogether happy in his pupil. The 
amateur cannot usually rise into the artist, some leaven of the world 
still clogging him, and we find Pepys behaving like a pickthank to the 
man who taught him composition. In relation to the stage, which he so 
warmly loved and understood, he was not only more hearty, but more 
generous to others. Thus he encounters Colonel Reames, “a man,” 
says he, ‘‘ who understands and loves a play as well as I, and I love him 
for it.” And again, when he and his wife had seen a most ridiculous 
insipid piece, “Glad we were,” he writes, “‘ that Betterton had no part 
in it.” It is by such a zeal and loyalty to those who labour for his 
delight that the amateur grows worthy of the artist, And it should be 
kept in mind that, not only in art, but in morals, Pepys rejoiced to 
recognise his betters. There was not one speck of envy in the whole 
human-hearted egoist. 


RESPECTABILITY. " 


When writers inveigh against respectability, in the present degraded 
meaning of the word, they are usually suspected of a taste for clay pipes 
and beer cellars; and their performances are thought to hail from the 
Owl’s Nest of the comedy. They have something more, however, in 
their eye, than the dulness of a round million dinner parties that sit 
down yearly in old England. For to do anything because others do it, 
and not because the thing is good, or kind, or honest in its own right, 
is to resign all moral control and captaincy upon yourself, and go post- 
haste to the devil with the greater number. We smile over the as- 
cendency of priests; but I had rather follow a priest than what they 
call the leaders of society. No life can better than that of Pepys illus- 
trate the dangers of this respectable theory of living. For what can be 
more untoward than the occurrence, at a critical period and while the 
habits are still pliable, of such a sweeping transformation as the return 
of Charles the Second? Round went the whole fleet of England on the 
other tack; and while a few tall pintas, Milton or Pen, still sailed a 
lonely course by the stars and their own private compass, the cock-boat, 
Pepys, must go about with the majority among “ the stupid starers and 
the loud huzzas.” 

The respectable are not led so much by any desire of applause as 
by a positive need for countenance. The weaker and the tamer the 
man, the more will he require this support; and any positive quality 
relieves him, by just so much, of this dependence. In a dozen ways, 
Pepys was quite strong enough to please himself without regard for 
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others; but his positive qualities were not co-extensive with the field of 
conduct ; and in many parts of life he followed, with gleeful precision, 
in the footprints of the contemporary Mrs. Grundy. In morals, par- 
ticularly, [he lived by the countenance of others; felt a slight from 
another more keenly than a meanness in himself; and then first 
repented when he was found out. You could talk of religion or 
morality to such a man; and by the artist side of him, by his lively 
sympathy and apprehension, he could rise, as it were dramatically, to 
the significance of what you said. All that matter in religion which 
has been nicknamed other-worldliness, was strictly in his gamut; but a 
rule of life that should make a man rudely virtuous, following right in 
good report and ill report, was a foolishness and a stumbling-block to 
Pepys. He was much thrown across the Friends; and nothing can be 
more instructive than his attitude towards these most interesting people 
of that age. I have mentioned how he conversed with one as he rode ; 
when he saw some brought from a meeting under arrest, “ I would to 
God,” said he, “ they would either conform, or be more wise and not 
be catched;” and to a Quaker in his own office he extended a timid 
though effectual protection. Meanwhile there was growing up next 
door to him that beautiful nature, William Pen. It is odd that Pepys 
condemned him for a fop; odd, though natural enough when you see 
Pen’s portrait, that Pepys was jealous of him with his wife. But the 
cream of the story is when Pen publishes his Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, and Pepys has it read aloud by his wife. “ I find it,” he says, 
“so well writ as, I think, it is too good for him ever to have writ it; 
and it'is a serious sort of book, and not fit for everybody to read.” 
Nothing is more galling to the merely respectable than to be brought 
in contact with religious ardour, Pepys had his own foundation, sandy 
enough, but dear to him from practical considerations, and he would 
read the book with true uneasiness of spirit; for conceive the blow if, 
by some plaguy accident, this Pen were to convert him! It was 
a different kind of doctrine that he judged profitable for himself 
and others. “ A good sermon of Mr. Gifford’s at our church, upon 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.’ <A very excellent and per- 
suasive, good and moral sermon. He showed, like a wise man, that 
righteousness is a surer moral way of being rich than sin and villainy.” 
It is thus that respectable people desire to have their Greathearts 
address them, telling, in mild accents, how you may make the best of 
both worlds, and be a moral hero without courage, kindness, or trouble- 
some reflection; and thus the Gospel, cleared of Eastern metaphor, 


’ becomes a manual of worldly prudence, and a handybook for Pepys and 


the successful merchant, 

The respectability of Pepys was deeply grained. He has no idea of 
truth except for the diary. He has no care that a thing shall be, if it 
but appear ; gives out that he has inherited a good estate, when he has 
seemingly got nothing but a lawsuit; and is pleased to be thought 
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liberal when he knows he has been mean. He is conscientiously 
ostentatious. I say conscientiously, with reason. He could never have 
been taken for a fop, like Pen, but arrayed himself in a manner nicely 
suitable to his position. For long he hesitated to assume the famous peri- 
wig; for a public man should travel gravely with the fashions, not fop- 
pishly before, nor dowdily behind, the central movement of his age. For 
long he durst not keep a carriage; that, in his circumstances, would have 
been improper ; but a time comes, with the growth of his fortune, when 
the impropriety has shifted to the other side, and he is “ ashamed to be 
seen in a hackney.” Pepys talked about being “ a Quaker or some very 
melancholy thing ;” for my part, I can imagine nothing so melancholy, 
because nothing half so silly, as to be concerned about such problems, 
But so respectability and the duties of society haunt and burden their 
poor devotees ; and what seems at first the very primrose path of life 
proves difficult and thorny like the rest. And the time comes to Pepys, 
as to all the merely respectable, when he must not only order his plea- 
sures, but even clip his virtuous movements, to the public pattern of 
the age. There was some juggling among officials to avoid direct tax- 
ation ; and Pepys, with a noble impulse, growing ashamed of this dis- 
honesty, designed to charge himself with 1,000/. ; but finding none to set 
him an example, “ nobody of our ablest merchants” with this moderate 
liking for clean hands, he judged it “not decent ;” he feared it would 
“be thought vain glory ;” and, rather than appear singular, cheerfully 
remained a thief. One able merchant’s countenance, and Pepys had 
dared to do an honest act! Had he found one brave spirit, properly 
recognised by society, he might have gone far as a disciple. Mrs. 
Turner, it is true, can fill him full of sordid scandal, and make him 
believe, against the testimony of his senses, that Pen’s venison pasty 
stank like the devil; but, on the other hand, Sir William Coventry can 
raise him by a word into another being. Pepys, when he is with 
Coventry, talks in the vein of an old Roman. What does he care for 
office or emolument? “Thank God, I have enough of my own,” says he, 
“to buy me a good book and a good fiddle, and I have a good wife.” 
And again, we find this pair projecting an old age when an ungrateful 
country shall have dismissed them from the field of public service ; 
Coventry living retired in a fine house, and Pepys dropping in, “ it may 
be, to read a chapter of Seneca.” 

Under this influence, the only good one in his life, Pepys continued 
zealous and, for the period, pure in his employment. He would not be 
“ bribed to be unjust,” he says, though he was “not so squeamish as to 
refuse a present after,” suppose the king to have received no wrong. 
His new arrangement for the victualling of Tangier, he tells us with 
honest complacency, will save the king a thousand and gain Pepys three 
hundred pounds a year—a statement which exactly fixes the degree of 
the age’s enlightenment. But for his industry and capacity no praise 
can be too high, Jt was an unending struggle for the man to stick to 
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his business in such a garden of Armida as he found this life; and the 
story of his oaths, so often broken, so courageously renewed, is worthy 
rather of admiration than the contempt it has received. 

Elsewhere, and beyond the sphere of Coventry’s influence, we find 
him losing scruples and daily complying further with the age. When 
he began the journal, he was a trifle prim and puritanic; merry enough, 
to be sure, over his private cups, and still remembering Magdalene ale 
and his acquaintance with Mrs. Ainsworth of Cambridge. But youth is 
a hot season with all; when a man smells April and May he is apt at 
times to stumble ; and in spite of a disordered practice, Pepys’s theory, 
the better things that he approved and followed after, we may even say 
were strict. Where there was “ tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, 
and drinking,” he felt “ ashamed, and went away ;” and when he slept 
in church, he prayed God forgive him. In but a little while we find 
him with some ladies keeping each other awake “from spite,” as though 
not to sleep in church were an obvious hardship; and yet later he 
calmly passes the time of service, looking about him, through a telescope, 
on all the pretty women. His favourite ejaculation, “ Lord!” occurs 
but once that I have observed in 1660, never in ’61, twice in ’62, 
and at least five times in ’63; after which the “ Lords” may be said to 
pullulate like herrings, with here and there a solitary “damned,” as it 
were a whale among the shoal. He and his wife, once filled with 
dudgeon by some innocent freedoms at a marriage, are soon content to 
go pleasuring with my Lord Brouncker’s mistress, who was not even, by 
his own account, the most discreet of mistresses. Tag, rag, and bobtail, 
dancing, singing, and drinking, become his natural element ; actors and 
actresses and drunken, roaring courtiers are to be found in his society ; 
until the man grew so involved with Saturnalian manners and com- 
panions that he was shot almost unconsciously into the grand domestic 
crash of 1668. 

That was the legitimate issue and punishment of years of staggering 
walk and conversation. The man who has smoked his pipe for half a 
century in a powder magazine finds himself at last the author and the 
victim of a hideous disaster. So with our pleasant-minded Pepys and 
his peccadillos. All of a sudden, as he still trips dexterously enough 
among the dangers of a double-faced career, thinking no great evil, 
humming to himself the trillo, Fate takes the further conduct of that 
matter from his hands, and brings him face to face with the consequences 
of his acts. For a man still, after so many years, the lover, although 
not the constant lover, of his wife—for a man, besides, who was so 
greatly careful of appearances—the revelation of his infidelities was a 
crushing blow. The tears that he shed, the indignities that he endured, 
are not to be measured. A vulgar woman, and now justly incensed, 
Mrs. Pepys spared him no detail of suffering. She was violent, threat- 
ening him with the tongs ; she was careless of his honour, driving him 
to insult the mistress whom she had driven him to betray and to dis- 
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card ; worst of all, she was hopelessly inconsequent, in word and thought 
and deed, now lulling him with reconciliations, and anon flaming forth 
again with the original anger. Pepys had not used his wife well; he 
had wearied her with jealousies, even while himself unfaithful; he had 
grudged her clothes and pleasures, while lavishing both upon himself ; 
he had abused her in words ; he had bent his fist at her in anger ; he 
had once blacked her eye ; and it is one of the oddest particulars in that 
odd diary of his, that, while the injury is referred to once in passing, 
there is no hint as to the occasion or the manner of the blow. But now, 
* when he is in the wrong, nothing can exceed the long-suffering affection 
of this impatient husband. While he was still sinning and still un- 
discovered, he seems not to have known a touch of penitence stronger 
than what might lead him to take his wife to the theatre, or for an 
airing, or to give her a new dress, by way of compensation. Once found 
4 out, however, and he seems to himself to have lost all claim to decent 
usage. It is perhaps the strongest instance of his externality. His 
wife may do what she pleases, and though he may groan, it will never 
occur to him to blame her; he has no weapon left but tears and the 
most abject submission. We should perhaps have respected him more 
had he not given way so utterly—above all, had he refused to write, 
under his wife’s dictation, an insulting letter to his unhappy fellow- 
culprit, Miss Willet ; but somehow I believe we like him better as he 
was, 
The death of his wife, following so shortly after, must have stamped 
the impression of this episode upon his mind. For the remaining years of 
his long life we have no diary to help us, and we have seen already how 
little stress is to be laid upon the tenor of his correspondence; but what 
with the recollection of the catastrophe of his married life, what with 
the natural influence of his advancing years and reputation, it seems not 
unlikely that the period of gallantry was at an end for Pepys; and it is 
beyond a doubt that he sat down at last to an honoured and agreeable 
old age among his books and music, the correspondent of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and, in one instance at least, the poetical counsellor of Dryden. 
Through all this period, that diary which contained the secret memoirs 
4 of his life, with all its inconsistencies and escapades, had been religiously 
; preserved ; nor, when he came to die, does he appear to have provided 
for its destruction. So we may conceive him faithful to the end to all 
his dear and early memories ; still mindful of Mrs. Hely in the woods at 
Epsom; still lighting at Islington for a cup of kindness to the dead; 
still, if he heard again that air that once so much disturbed him, 
thrilling at the recollection of the love that bound him to his wife. 
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Pauline,* 
(A DRAMATIC TALE, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE.) 


a 


i, 
Tue ARTIST AND His FRIEenps. 


StePpHEN YorKE, born in 1840, the son of a Northumberland fisherman, 
was a few years ago the most fashionable portrait-painter in London. 
He was one of those men whose power and genius show in their faces, 
in their gestures, and in their whole presence. His brow projected mas- 
sively above the eyes, which were large, slow in their movements, and at 
once comprehensive and penetrating in their regard. His nose was 
strongly and yet delicately moulded, denoting a vigorous personality and 
refined perceptions. There were indications of a generous animalism in 
his full mouth and chin; but the way his lips were set against each 
other, and the fine arch and space of the head above the temples, showed 
that he had not only kept these instincts in subjection, but had made 
them the trained servants of his art. Eloquent expressions kindled in 
this face, which was rather forcible than handsome: his voice had an 
ear-filling resonance, and was singularly flexible. It was said of him 
that, by his looks and his tones, he could call any expression he desired 
into the face of his sitter ; certainly, in many of his portraits, especially 
of women, the inner nature seems to stand revealed, so that to see them 
was almost equivalent to having an intimate acquaintance with the 
originals. Some people he refused to paint, on the rather odd plea that 
they had “no backs to their heads,” and many readers may remember 
the sensation that was caused by his rejection of the beautiful Mrs. 
Montgomery’s request to sit to him. “Why not, in Heaven’s name?” 
his friend Ivo Scott once asked him, ‘“Isn’t she good-looking enough 
for you?” Yorke made no reply for about a minute, when he growled 
out, with a kind of fierceness, “ Because I’m not a libertine!” Scott 
(who was a son of Lord Cairngorme, and in the diplomatic service) 
walked off to meditate over this answer, but could make nothing of it. 
Six months later, however, when Mrs. Montgomery eloped with Captain 
Capello, he began to fancy he saw some light in it. “ That fellow 
Yorke,” he remarked, “ had seen what was in the woman; and he has 
such a confounded reverence for his art, or something, that he would 
neither paint it, nor paint her without it. It’s a wonder to me how he 
ever gets on!” 
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Stephen Yorke got on very well, nevertheless. He had begun, like 
Benjamin West or William Turner, from the very bottom of the ladder, 
and he had honestly fought for and mastered every step. It is not 
necessary to enter into the story of these early struggles, mistakes, suc- 
cesses, triumphs, disappointments. By the time he came up to London, 
he had travelled on foot over a great part of Europe, had deeply studied 
art and nature at every turn, and was already, though no one knew it 
then, a great painter. It does not say much for the enterprise of art 
critics that he remained unknown for nearly a year, and that the man 
of all others to bring him prominently before the world was Sir Montagu 
Goldsborough, the banker of Lombard Street, who understood no more 
about art than Yorke did about finance. But Sir Montagu, besides 
being a kind-hearted fellow at bottom, happened to be building a picture 
gallery at the back of his house in Prince’s Gate, and wanted pictures to 
put init. A dealer recommended Yorke to him, and the rest was easy. 
Art and Finance became very good friends, and mutually benefited each 
other. By the end of another year, Yorke was as “fashionable” as he 
could desire, and could make as much money as he pleased. But he was 
always an eccentric fellow, and the quaint, religious bias, which had 
been given to his character while still a boy in his Northumberland 
home, never Jeft him. The Honourable Ivo Scott used to call him an 
“old Puritan,” though, so far as age was concerned, Yorke was Scott’s 
junior by two years. But he was the larger man of the two, mentally 
and physically : and the fact that Scott was twice as much a man of the 
world as his friend, scarcely balanced this advantage. 

In spite of the difference in their education and philosophy, Scott was 
the most intimate friend Yorke had. Once, while walking together in 
the Alps, Scott’s foot had slipped, and he had rolled down a steep incline 
two hundred yards to the bottom of a gully, where he lay insensible, with 
a broken leg. Yorke clambered down after him, picked him up, and 
actually carried him in his arms back to the path again, and thence on 
to the next village—a feat of strength almost incredible, and still re- 
membered in those parts. Having got him to bed, Yorke set his friend’s 
leg for him, and took the best of care of him till he got well. Scott 
always thereafter halted a little on his right foot ; but he did not need 
that to keep him in mind of the other’s kindness. The satirical diplo- 
matist was not forgetful of services rendered him, though he was not 
given to gush. He glorified Yorke behind his back ; and Yorke loved 
him. 

Yorke’s studio was worth seeing; it was fuil of irregular beauty in 
the way of ornamentation, draperies, vases, and strange plunder from 
foreign lands, not to speak of the multitude of studies, sketches, and 
half-finished pictures which hnng or stood about the walls. The place 
was kept in order by a fine old personage who rejoiced in the appropriate 
name of Raphael. His acquaintance with Stephen Yorke dated back to 
the period of the latter's infancy, for Raphael had been a comrade of 
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Yorke’s father, and had faced along with him many a wintry blast on 
the German Ocean. At last their little vessel was driven by a storm on 
the Scottish coast: the elder Yorke was drowned, and Raphael suffered 
injuries which permanently Jost him the use of his left arm. Being thus 
deprived of the means of getting his livelihood, it would have gone hard 
with Raphael had not Stephen heard of his plight and brought him up 
to London. The old fellow had a fine head and face, and a magnificent 
grey beard, and though full sixty years of age, his thews and sinews 
were almost as staunch as ever. Stephen often used him as a model, 
which tickled the vanity of the venerable mariner, and gradually brought 
him to the belief that his “ young master” was in no small degree in- 
debted to him for success in his profession. He moreover caught up a 
number of artistic phrases, which he mingled in the oddest manner with 
his own seafaring speech, and considered that he was thereby justified in 
asserting himself as an art-critic and connoisseur. All this delighted 
Stephen, and the relations between the old sailor and the artist were of 
the pleasantest and raciest description. They chatted together in their 
native northern dialect, recalled old times, laughed and growled, and 
altogether behaved more like a couple of boys than like an old man and 
a younger one. Raphael was one of the sights and attractions of the 
studio, and the visitors generally followed the example of the master in 
allowing him great liberties. He kept the door, and denied entrance to 
callers gruffly, or permitted it importantly, as the case might be ; enter- 
taining no doubt that Stephen, and himself through Stephen, were the 
two most considerable people in London, and therefore in the world. 
Whatever his idiosyncrasies of behaviour or opinion, he was as trusty 
and competent a henchman and factotum as ever artist had ; and Stephen, 
who was accustomed to value men on the basis of their manhood, and 
not for any accidental gloss of education or faculty that they might 
chance to have added to them, was wont to think and to say that 
Raphael was as good a man as he, and a much wiser one. 

It may thus be seen that Stephen Yorke, though not at first sight « 
man calculated to get on very smoothly in the most unconsciously arti- 
ficial society in the world, had nevertheless gathered round him a few 
cordial and sound supporters. In fact, he had nearly all the things that 
ought to make a man feel secure and happy ; and happy he was, in his 
own fashion, most of the time. For all that, there were one or two 
matters that troubled him. 


pom 
LEAVEN FROM AMERICA. 


On a certain fine afternoon in July, the redoubtable Raphael being 
left in solitary command of the studio, and having set the two easels and 
the throne in readiness, and done whatever other little job he could 
think of about the place, had picked up a copy of the Morning Post from 
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the sofa, and was occupying himself by spelling out some of the fashion- 
able intelligence. He had just made the acquaintance of the important 
fact that a marriage had been arranged between Percy Gordon, Esquire, 
nephew of Sir Tobias Gordon, Bart., of Cedarhurst, and Lady Cicely 
Pope, only daughter of the Earl of Eightoaks.. “Ou aye, I remember 
that lass,” said Raphael to himself ;.‘ Master Stephen and me did for 
her last spring, and a right fair bit of work it was, that it was, though 
I says it as shouldn’t !”—and was going on to learn that Sir Montagu 
Goldsborough had entertained a select circle of friends at his mansion 
in Prince’s Gate last night; covers were laid for thirty; among the 
guests were Lord Scatterblunt, the Honourable Ivo Scott, Mademoiselle 
Gordoni .. . . He had got as far as this, when his studies were inter- 
rupted by the sharp ringing of the door-bell. Raphael lifted his star- 
board eye to the brass face of the tall Norman timepiece in the corner, 
saw that it was close upon three o'clock, laid down his paper, and rose 
to his feet. 

“ Six bells !” said he, pulling down his jacket and giving his beard a 
twist. “’Twill be Sir Montagu and Miss Gabrielle. And Master 
Stephen not to the fore. Well, well; for my part I’m all the easier. 
She’s not the lass for him—not ballast enough to my mind. If ’twas 
madmerselle, now . . . but no matter!” 

Thus soliloquising, he drew aside the portiére that concealed the door, 
and opened it. Immediately a tall, brown, grave-looking gentleman 
entered, with a rapid, decisive step, and a keen, enterprising eye. He 
held a card-case in his hand, and after advancing a few paces into the 
room he halted and faced the astonished Raphael, measuring him from 
top to toe with a glance. 

“ How do you do, sir?” he said, in a dry, leisurely voice. ‘“ My 
card—I am Colonel Sparks, correspondent of the New York Universe, 
and agent of the American Grand Opera and Concert Combination 
Troupe. You are a famous man, sir; your name and your works are 
familiar to the American public. I am proud to meet you”—here the 
Colonel took Raphael’s hand and shook it; after which he put his card- 
case in his pocket and produced a note-book. ‘I am come, sir,” he con- 
tinued, with a slight bow, “to inspect your picture of Mademoiselle 
Gordoni. I should state that we propose to run the Gordoni as prima 
donna of our troupe, and we may be induced to purchase this work, if 
we can agree on terms. We calculate it might be useful as an adver- 
disement.” 

“You seem for to be a man of many words, mate,” returned Raphael, 
“but I don’t think I rightly understand you. Would you see Master 
Stephen Yorke?” 

“ Are you not that gentleman, sir?” demanded ~ Colonel warily. 

“ Me? by no means! My name is Raphael . 

The Colonel forsook his impassivity for a moment, sail started visibly. 
He regarded the ancient mariner with a surprise that he scarcely at- 
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tempted to conceal. “I assure you, Mr. Raphael,” he presently said, 
“ that this is a gratification I hardly anticipated. You are even a more 
distinguished man than your famous colleague, and your name is, I may 
say, a household word among the esthetic circles of the States. Allow 
me to shake once more the hand that pourtrayed the ‘ Transfiguration.’ 
I had the pleasure of inspecting that great work on the occasion of my 
last visit to the Vatican. Reports have been circulated of your death, 
sir: but people will believe anything nowadays. It shall be contra- 
dicted at once.” Here the Colonel made an entry in his note-book. 
“ And so you are in partnership with Mr. Yorke?” he added. 

““ Why, we sails in the same boat, as I mought say,” replied Raphael, 
who, with the utmost exertion of his wits, was wholly unable to catch 
the visitor’s drift, or to know whether he was being flattered or insulted. 
An American newspaper correspondent was a kind of craft which had 
never until now loomed ‘upon his horizon. 

“Thank you,” said the Colonel, completing his entry. ‘And now, 
Mr. Raphael, with your permission, we will proceed to an examination 
of the Gordoni. This, I presume, will be the article?” and he advanced 
towards the larger of the two easels as he spoke. 

“ Hold hard there, mate!” exclaimed Raphael :' but he was not able 
to say more, for at that moment the entrance of two new visitors dis- 
tracted his attention. ‘The first was a short, stout gentleman, about fifty 
years of age, with a white waistcoat, and a hollow in his back as he 
walked. He kept his knees very straight and turned his feet out; and 
he had emphasised the deep creases of his double chin by a habit of 
settling that feature back into his neck. His face was ruddy, pompous, 
and good-humoured, but criss-crossed with many lines, the traces of a 
life-time spent amidst the cares and excitements of business. He carried 
a gold-rimmed double-eyeglass in one hand, and began to speak in a full 
broad voice as soon as he passed the threshold. 

“Well, Stephen, here we are, you see! Three minutes late, but that 
was unavoidable. Can stop only half an hour, as I have to preside at a 
meeting in Hammersmith at... eh? Whereishe?” He put up his 
eye-glasses and stared this way and that in evident discomfiture. ‘ Er— 
Raphael, where is your master?” 

“T was expecting him back, Sir Montagu,” replied that worthy ; 
““however, he’s not turned up yet. Mayhap we can do without him for 
a bit.” 

“Not in again!” exclaimed Sir Montagu, in a complaining tone. 
“Really, this remissness on Stephen’s part is annoying—I may say 
inconsiderate. After engaging to instruct you, my dear—I admit 
gratuitously, but still, an engagement is an engagement—his conduct 
seems, positively, a slight upon myself !” 

These latter words were addressed to the young lady who had fol- 
lowed Sir Montagu Goldsborough into the studio. She was a small, 
graceful, stylishly dressed girl, decidedly pretty, but with the expression 
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and manner of a woman of the world. She smiled composedly at her 
father’s appeal, and remarked, as she drew off her gloves, 

“Stephen is not likely to slight you intentionally, papa. As Raphael 
says, I can go on with my work without him. Let us begin at once.” 

“ You'll find the palette and brushes set to your hand, miss,” put in 
Raphael, touching his forelock with a certain dignified deference. 

“*Pon my word, my dear,” exclaimed the stout baronet, dabbing his 
forehead with his handkerchief and looking very red, “ I’ve a good mind 
to say I won't sit at all this morning. If Stephen anticipated being 
away, why couldn’t he have sent us word to that effect? I am not 
accustomed to be made subject to the caprices of any man.” 

. Good gracious, papa, what is the use of getting into such a fume?” 
inquired the young lady, who had by this time established herself at her 
easel. ‘ You know he never knew what the time was since he was born. 
Do you know, Raphael,” she added, “ whether Mr. Yorke had any other 
engagement this morning?” 

“Oh, ay, miss,” returned the old sailor, “he was to mess with the 
Duchess of Marylebone at two bells—one o’clock, I would say.” 

Goldsborough turned briskly, and his aggrieved manner underwent a 
softening change. 

“ Duchess of. . . what did you say?” he inquired in a subdued 
tone. 

“ Her Grace of Marylebone, papa,” said the daughter, with a slight 
ironical lifting of her slender eyebrows, “and now will you take your 
seat, please?” 

Sir Montagu Goldsborough put his handkerchief into his pocket with 
an air of satisfaction and restored good-humour. ‘“ Well, well,” he said, 
“‘we must not be too hard upon Stephen, either. The Duchess of 
Marylebone, eh? My dear, I consider it very proper of Stephen—a 
very commendable proceeding on his part, not to permit his devotion to 
art to interfere with the higher—er—social convenances.” He ascended 
the throne and seated himself with dignified complacency in the chair, 
adding, “ we may as well get on with the portrait without further delay.” 

The sitting proceeded accordingly ; for Miss Gabrielle Goldsborough 
had, for four or five months past, been pursuing under Stephen’s guidance 
the art of painting in oils. She was a girl who had a good deal of talent 
of a general kind, but was sadly in need of some motive or impulse to 
set her talentin motion. Not long after her acquaintance with Stephen 
began, however, the persuasion forced itself upon her that it was as an 
artist that she was destined to find an outlet for those vague yearnings 
towards the beautiful and the clever which had long since been working 
in her soul. Yorke, though by no means tolerant of pupils, as a general 
thing, could not refuse to oversee the artistic education of the daughter 
of his first discoverer and patron. And having once undertaken the 
thing, it was characteristic of the man to devote a great deal of energy 
and earnestness to it; much more, indeed, than the pupil herself had 
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intended to do. At all events, she had made considerable progress, and 
was surprised at her own diligence. Whether she was inspired by pure 
love of art to make these exertions, or whether she would continue them 
only so long as some other stimulus which was not exactly artistic was 
exercised upon her, are questions which we need not at this moment 
examine. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Sparks, after having scrutinised the partly- 
finished portrait of the Gordoni with the eye of a business agent if not of 
an art connoisseur, had gone on to take notes of the various other objects 
of interest in the studio, including the tapestry hangings and the Oriental 
floor-rugs, and not forgetting the marks on the porcelain. In his own 
way, the Colonel was as thorough a man as Yorke himself. But while 
thus attentive to his own affairs, he had been careful not to allow what 
was going forward between the other occupants of the studio entirely to 
escape him; and he now took advantage of the quiet interval to step 
forward and make himself agreeable. 

“How do youdo, Sir Montagu Goldsborough?” he said in his 
leisurely tones, bowing with formal courtesy. ‘ Though personally un- 
known to you, sir, I have the honour to represent an influential organ 
of public opinion in the United States; and in its name I beg to 
assure you that your reputation as one of the leading financiers of the 
old world has long been recognised in our business circles. My card, sir 
—Colonel Sparks, correspondent, and so forth. I am proud to shake 
hands with you, Sir Montagu,” added the Colonel, pleasantly ; “and I 
present my compliments to this young lady, whom I take to be your 
daughter.” 

Sir Montagu, though a little startled by this unexpected address, 
was, upon reflection, flattered by it. Large numbers of Americans came 
every year to London; many of them were wealthy persons, and it 
behoved him, as an alert business man, not to neglect whatever reasonable 
and respectable opportunities of enlarging and advertising his business 
connections might come in his way. Accordingly he bent his head in an 
affable manner towards Colonel Sparks, and bethought himself what 
polite thing he could say to him. 

“T am gratified to meet a gentleman of your nation and—er—pro- 
fession,” he began. “America is, I understand, a place of growing 
importance. War, although a terrible calamity in itself, is indirectly 
the—er—means of effecting many desirable results. And as for litera- 
ture—journalism especially—I have always been disposed to regard it 
with—er, er—with favour !” 

“Sir Montagu,” returned the Colonel with gravity, “you justify the 
opinion I had been led to form of your capacities. And this young 
lady,” he inclined himself courteously towards Gabrielle, “ bids fair, in 
the elegant pursuit she has chosen, to prove herself a worthy daughter 
of her race. She paints considerably well—she does indeed !” 

“ Colonel Sparks’s flattery is as discriminating as his discrimination 
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is flattering,” said Gabrielle, with ironic intent, for she did not share her 
father’s desire to be on good terms with the great Republic across the 
ocean. But the Colonel was not to be discouraged. 

“T thank you for that observation, Miss Goldsborough,” he said. “TI 
should be happy to sit down and have a chat with you and your good 
father ; but I have a press of engagements on hand, and I shall have to 
postpone seeing Yorke till a future occasion. But the New York Uni- 
verse is always glad to open its columns to facts concerning leaders of 
London society, Sir Montagu, and if I can wire a line or two about you, 
it would be esteemed a favour.” 

“Colonel Sparks,” replied the baronet, with a gracious smile, “ it. 
shall not be my fault if our acquaintance ceases here. I am giving a 
small garden-party at my villa at Putney to-morrow afternoon : do me 
the favour to—er—join us. Four o'clock.” 

“‘T shall be proud to do so, sir,” the Colonel replied, making an entry 
in his note-book. ‘You may count upon me, Sir Montagu, at four 
o'clock. And now allow me to wish you and this young lady a very 
good morning. Mr. Raphael, the same to you.” 

The Colonel waved his hat anddeparted. Sir Montagu settled him- 
self comfortably in his chair and remarked, “ A highly intelligent and 
agreeable man !” 

“Oh, papa!” his daughter exclaimed protesting ly. 

“« Ambitious, evidently,” continued the father ; “ but possessed of a 
sense—a most comfortable sense—of er—er—social values !” 

“Of his own social importance, I should say,” put in Gabrielle. 

“My dear, I have noticed with concern your aptness to jump at con- 
clusions. Colonel Sparks is—er—an officer; and since the United 
States army is, as I am given to understand, small and select, it follows 
that an American colonel must be a rare and distinguished individual. 
Moreover, he seems to be a friend of our friend Stephen Yorke.” 

“T wish Mr. Yorke had shown his friendship by being here to enter- 
tain his friend.” 

“In Stephen’s unavoidable absence, that pleasure devolves upon me. 
And now, my dear, as opportunity serves, I would like to sound you 
upon a matter of grave—of very grave—moment.” 

“Oh, please not, papa! I hate grave moments ! ” 

“ Your diffidence, my dear, is maidenly and appropriate. Still, you 
must bear in mind that you are two-and-twenty x 

“ Twenty, papa dear!” interrupted the young lady, rather pertly. 

“ And it is my ambition to see you satisfactorily settled in life,” the 
baronet went on. “ Let me mention, in the first place, that, although I 
have been many years a widower, I myself may see fit to alter my 
domestic arrangements—ahem ! but not, of course, until you are happily 
and—er—substantially married. Now, your name has, for some time 
past, been coupled with Stephen Yorke’s. Though not a man of noble 
lineage, his position as an artist is second to none in the land. I 
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believe you regard him with no unfavourable eye, and his behaviour to- 
wards you . 

“He is always kind and attentive to me, of course,” interrupted 
Gabrielle, with somewhat less composure than she had heretofore shown ; 
“but I don’t think he is in the least what you would call a marrying 
man. He looks so grave and gloomy sometimes, that I have wondered 
whether he hasn’t been doing something very dreadful !” 

The baronet was shocked. ‘My dear,” he remonstrated, “ your con- 
clusions, based upon—er—a fantastic imagination, are positively alarm- 
ing. Stephen Yorke is the soul of honour!” 

“ At all events, you had better leave him to me, papa,” said Gabrielle 
uneasily, “Hark! There he is now—I hear his tread!” She bent 
over her canvas and painted away diligently. 





PET. 
ARTIST AND PUPIL. 


Stephen Yorke came into the studio, with a hasty step and a some- 
what preoccupied manner. He made his apologies briefly, and his 
answers to the baronet’s inquiries as to the health and happiness of the 
duchess were vague and unsatisfactory. He said something in an under- 
tone to Raphael, as the latter was helping him on with his painting- 
jacket ; and when, at length, he took up his position behind Gabrielle’s 
chair, she had an obscure feeling that he was not in a particularly con- 
genial humour for instruction. 

‘Do you think it will be a likeness?” she inquired presently. 

“Not if you go on as you are doing now,” replied Stephen, bending 
his brows together slowly. “You paint before youlook. Tell the truth 
on canvas as faithfully as you would by word of mouth—that was my 
plan, and is my advice. Don’t flatter your father; he'll be none the 
better for it. Do you know what Ivo Scott said when he saw this por- 
trait?” 

“You have allowed him to see it!” exclaimed Gabrielle in pretty 
dismay. 

Yorke smiled. “ Keep anything from a diplomatist! He said, ‘ Tf 
Miss Goldsborough wants another sitter, recommend me. She lends 
from her own capital of beauty.’ ” 

“Did Mr. Scott really say that?” murmured the young lady pen- 
sively. “ But I do wish he hadn’t seen this daub.” 

“Why are you afraid of his criticism?” Yorke demanded, coming 
from behind her chair, and looking down at her. 

Gabrielle merely shrugged her shoulders ; but Sir Montagu, fancying, 
perhaps, that Yorke would be the better for a little well-applied stimulus, 
took upon himself to remark that, “ Possibly my daughter does not care 
to betray any real or imaginary shortcomings before one who has paid 
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her so much attention as, it must be confessed, Mr. Ivo Scott has 
done.” 

“Papa! Mr. Scott has done nothing of the kind,” Miss Golds- 
borough exclaimed, “ he has never even asked me to waltz!” 

“ Humph! he doesn’t dance,” said Stephen with another smile. 

“My dear, as I have already observed, diflidence is maidenly and 
occasionally appropriate,” went on the baronet blandly ; “but here, in 
the presence of an old and valued friend, there is no reason for undue 
reserve. I ama plain, straightforward man; I desire no lord’s son for 
my son-in-law—if you don’t want him for a husband! No, no,Stephen, 
don’t leave us,” he added, descending from his seat and following Yorke 
who was turning away. “Asa man in possession of my confidence—as 
a—er—valued friend of my daughter’s—you should—er—mediate be- 
tween us! There are matters more nearly affecting my daughter’s happi- 
ness than painting her father’s portrait, on which your counsel might be 
desirable.” 

“ Really, papa, I wish you would stop,” said Gabrielle, in a tone 
which was low, but by no means devoid of emphasis. 

“T shall always be at your service,” Yorke said with some embarrass- 
ment, but looking the baronet straight in the face. 

“Tn that case,” returned the latter, who thought he had said enough 
te make himself understood, “in that case, my dear Stephen, the subject 
may for the present be allowed to drop. I have an engagement at 
Hammersmith this afternoon, and—-—” 

“T have an engagement, too,” broke in Stephen, his face lighting 
up unmistakably. “Iwas going to tell you of it. Pauline Gordoni is 
to leave London in a few days, and she will give me a final sitting this 
afternoon. She is due here now.” 

“Then, papa,” said Gabrielle quickly, “I think you and I had 
better get out of Mr. Yorke’s way.” She had already shut up her box 
of painting materials, and now began to draw on her gloves. 

But the baronet did not seem to be in a hurry to depart. The 
mention of the Gordoni’s name had produced a manifest impression on 
him. He pulled down his waistcoat, pulled up his collar, cleared his 
throat, and altogether bore himself as a man not averse to making 
a favourable figure before somebody. Yorke, who was assisting 
Raphael to remove Gabrielle’s easel, and to place in position that which 
supported the portrait of Gordoni, did not perceive this behaviour; but 
it was not lost upon Miss Goldsborough, and it occasioned her evident 
irritation. “I am quite ready, papa,” she said; “are you waiting for 
the Hammersmith meeting to come to you ?” 

“My dear,” he replied, “I must really ask you to permit me to 
judge of my obligations. I am not tied down to minutes in this case ; 
and besides, our carriage has not yet been announced.” 

At this juncture, however, there was a loud ring at the door-bell ; 
and Raphael, after due investigation, returned with the double an- 
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nouncement that Sir Montagu’s carriage was waiting, and that Pauline 
Gordoni had arrived. 

Pauline immediately appeared in the doorway. The famous prima 
donna was at this period at the acme of her beauty and renown. She 
was tall and superb in figure, but with all the vivacity and grace of a 
smaller woman. Her neck was unusually long, and by its movements 
she was able to express a variety of emotion ; nature, as well as the 
habit of the stage, had invested her attitudes and gestures with a 
certain large and picturesque significance, so that she seemed to speak at all 
points. Her rich black dress, with the white camellia over the left 
breast, and the broad gold necklace and watch-guard, suited admirably 
the warm paleness of her complexion, her dark, sparkling eyes, and 
heavy brown hair. Her features were noble and sensitive, and her 
whole aspect spirited, fresh, and fascinating. 

She came forward with a broad smile, and gave Stephen both her 
hands. “Am TI again late?” she demanded, in a mellow voice. Then 
she caught sight of Gabrielle and the baronet standing together near the 
easel, and added in an undertone, while her smile vanished, “ or, for 
once, too soon ?” 

“You are always in season,” said Stephen, openly and cordially. 

Pauline turned from him and inclined her head politely to the other 
guests. “Sir Montagu,” she murmured, “ this is an unexpected delight. 
Miss Goldsborough . . . what a charming costume!” 

“That from you is indeed a compliment,” the young lady replied 
crisply. 

“Can it be true that our charming Gordoni contemplates deserting 
us ?” inquired Sir Montagu, with elaborate impressiveness. 

“We poor slaves of managers have no wills of our own,” the prima 
donna replied ; “and experience teaches that the best way to keep your 
regard is to give you every now and then a chance to forget us.” 

“A man must outlive three-score years and ten before he could 
forget the Gordoni!” returned Sir Montagu, in a most sentimental 
tone. 

Pauline laughed rather mischievously. “And how many years, then,” 
she inquired, “may I hope to survive in Sir Montagu’s recollection ?” 
Then, seeing that the poor baronet was really hurt by the innuendo, 
she put out her hand to him and added kindly, “ Long before you can 
plead that excuse, you know, I shall have lost whatever might have en- 
titled me.tv your remembrance.” 

While this conversation was going forward, Gabrielle had walked 
up to Yorke, who was arranging the lounge on which Pauline was to 
sit. She had something on her mind, but did not seem to know exactly 
how to dispose of it. She waited in hopes that Yorke would speak to 
her ; but at length, perceiving that he was preoccupied with what he 
was doing, and even appeared to be unaware of her presence, she said 
briskly, 
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“‘ By the way, Mr. Yorke... ” 

“Yes?” he said, facing her with his large gaze. 

“What my father was saying to you just now,” she went on, with 
signs of embarrassment, “‘—he did not mean anything particular by it, 
you know; and I want you to promise me that you won't think 
anything more of it—will you?” 

“To be sure—just as you like!” the artist answered with simplicity. 
After a moment he turned again and went on with his arrangements. 
Gabrielle coloured, and seemed on the point of saying something sharp ; 
but controlling herself, she walked slowly towards the door, where she 
paused, and, in a penetrating tone, asked, 

“‘ Shall I order the carriage to be sent away again, papa?” 

Sir Montagu had Pauline’s hand in his, and was apparently in the 
midst of some tender compliment, to which she was listening with a 
smile half amused, half mischievous. At the sound of Gabrielle’s voice 
she drew away her hand, and assumed an arch expression of con- 
sternation. 

“ Dear me, Sir Montagu, see how thoughtless and selfish I am,” she 
exclaimed. ‘ Keeping you from your public duties simply for my own 
gratification. You will forgive me this time, will you not? and I 
promise faithfully it shall never happen again.” 

“Tt may be selfishness to you, but it is life to me,” returned the 
stout baronet, reddening at the exuberance of his own brilliancy. 
“* However,” he continued with a sigh, “I suppose that stupid affair at 
Hammersmith must be attended to. I shall see you at Putney to- 
morrow afternoon, of course? Yes, we shall all meet there. And 
possibly—possibly, my charming friend,” he went on, lowering his voice, 
*““T may seek a private interview at an earlier hour ; will you grant it ?” 

“ Why, as to that, if it’s anything in the way of business, you will be 
sure to find me ready for you,” was Pauline’s answer, accompanied by 
an unexpected and rather disconcerting laugh. The baronet did not 
know quite what to make of it ; but prudently concluding that it must, in 
some way, indicate something favourable to himself, he laughed osten- 
tatiously in return, bent over her hand, and then walked promptly to 
the door, calling out importantly, “ Well, good-bye—good-bye! Duty 
calls me, and I’m off! Good-bye, Yorke—to-morrow at four o'clock. 
Come, Gabrielle, my dear, we mustn’t keep our carriage waiting any 
longer! Farewell everybody. Come along!” 

“ Now, Ralph!” said Yorke, when the door had closed behind them, 
“ whoever comes here this afternoon, I’m not at home. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, surely,” replied the old seaman, with a knowing wag 
of hishead. He discreetly retired into the ante-room, and left the singer 
and the painter alone. 
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iv, 
Tue Prima Donna. 


Pauline had thrown herself upon the lounge, and pressed her fingers 
over her eyes, as if she had been offended by an ugly vision. In a few 
moments she sat erect, and with her hands clasped in her lap, gazed 
searchingly at Stephen. 

“ Was this situation of your own devising?” she demanded at length. 

“T forgot to tell them not to come,” Stephen replied, placing himself. 
“The engagement with them is a regular one: yours is irregular, How- 
ever, it is all right now. Put yourself in position.” 

“You are quite sure it is all right?” demanded Pauline again, in a 
remarkably subdued tone. 

“Why not?” returned Stephen quietly, mixing the colours on his 
palette. 

“ Nothing: except that I’m going home!” said the prima donna, 
springing to her feet and beginning to tie on her hat with great precipi- 
tation. 

“ Are you not at home here?” asked the painter, laying down his 
palette and advancing towards her with his hands in his coat pockets. 

“T have no home—you are kind to remind me of that,” she said, 
firing an angry glance at him. ‘ But I am at home here less than any- 
where !” 

“Call it your prison, then ; for you will not get out at present.” 

“Who will prevent me?” inquired Pauline, drawing herself up for- 
midably. 

“T will, if it comes to that,” Stephen answered composedly ; “but I 
have hopes that you will prevent yourself. Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“You think, then, that I will condescend to play at hide-and-seek 
with that trumpery little banker’s daughter, do you?” exclaimed Pau- 
line, making a gesture with her flexible hands as if she were snapping 
that young lady in twain. “You mistake me, sir! I won't be taken 
as an alternative for any woman in England! You think you may 
slight me and insult me because I belong to the stage... What! 
You laugh at me! Oh, Stephen!” 

“Yes, I laugh because I am angry,” said Yorke, coming forward and 
standing close to her. “The stage has hurt you more than I thought, 
since you can assign me motives that you know are false. I believed till 
now that you had a dignity of womanhood that would keep you from 
stooping to these silly spites and... not jealousy—you don’t feel 
that !—vanity! Shall I show you what I saw in you just now? Come 
here!” 

He took her by the arm and led her up to the picture on the easel. 
Then resuming his palette and brushes, he laid in a few touches of light 
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and shadow about the eyes and mouth. The effect was appalling. The 
beautiful, spirited face had suddenly become mean and malignant. All 
nobility, all generosity, almost all refinement seemed to have departed. 

“Do you wish it to stand so?” said Yorke, drawing back. 

Pauline gazed at the altered portrait in silence. At last, with a 
slight shiver of the shoulders, she turned from it, and met the look that 
Yorke was bending upon her. He saw that her lovely eyes were wet 
with tears. 

“ You always conquer me, Stephen,” she said, with a faint smile. 
“T seem to change at your will just as that painted canvas does. But 
do not show me what I am: show me what I ought to be—what you 
wish me to be—and help me to become so. I am very sorry I was 
cross. Forgive me!” 

Music of instruments could not reproduce the changing melody of 
her tones in speaking these sentences. They found their way into 
Yorke’s heart, as they had often done before. He drew in a long 
breath, and averted his eyes. 

“ Your power is greater than mine,” he said: “I only paint the emo- 
tion, but you can produce it. You may do deadly mischief with your 
voice, Pauline ; or you may make men happy if you will.” 

“T should like to think I could make you happy,” she murmured, 
stealing her hand into his. “It is absurd for us to quarrel, when we 
know all the time that no brother and sister could care for each other 
more than we do. I am sure my own brother was never so much to me 
as you have been, Stephen.” 

“You have a brother, then?” said Yorke, rousing himself, as it 
were, from a trance, and beginning to paint out the deforming touches 
from the portrait. ‘‘ What of him?” 

“Only that he and I are nephew and niece of old Sir Percy Gordon of 
Cedarhurst. When I insisted upon going on the stage, uncle Percy cut 
me off with a shilling, and said he would do the same by my brother if 
he had anything more to do with me.” 

** And your brother agreed, did he ?” 

“Of course ; I put it out of his power to refuse by myself refusing to 
have anything more to do with him. We bad never been much together 
—he at school and college, I at home: I don’t think he missed me 
much ; and what I missed was rather my ideal of a brother than my 
brother himself.” 

“‘T have heard some rumour of this before,” muttered Stephen, be- 
tween the touches of his brush. “So you gave up fifteen thousand a 
year for the sake of being a singer; and he took thirty thousand a year 
on condition of giving up you? You had quite the best of the bargain ?” 

“Yes, if you will be friends with me, and not scold me any more,” 
said the prima donna, with an enchanting side glance at him. “Poor 
boy, you have never had a sister: you don’t know what a trouble they 
are.” 
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“How do you know what... troubles I have had?” Stephen 
inquired, still bending to his canvas. 

Something in his tone caught the quick ear of the singer; the smile 
which had begun to dimple round her mouth, died away, and she regarded 
him with a stealthy glance. There was a pause of some duration. 

“You do not think me worthy of your confidence,” she said at length, 
in a low voice. “Iam your model, not your friend.” 

“My confidence would be no favour, Heaven knows! but it is a 
secret that would create a bond between us: I have no right to force it 
upon you. No other woman has ever heard me speak of it: and only 
one man.” 

While Stephen was speaking thus, he continued painting with out- 
ward composure; but the prima donna felt, rather than heard or saw, 
that he was deeply moved. Great natures apprehend each other in ways 
which lesser folk do not understand. Presently Stephen felt upon his 
shoulder a touch as light as falling snow; but it seemed to lay warm 
hold upon his heart. He looked up, and Pauline said simply— 

“Tell me!” 

He laid down his brushes and rose to his feet. From the right wall 
of the studio depended a heavy curtain, which might have been supposed 
to cover a window. Stephen went up to this curtain and drew it aside. 
It revealed the portrait of an extremely lovely girl, about eighteen 
years of age. 

“That is my sister,” said he. 

Pauline, who had been seated on the arm of his chair, came forward 
slowly, and stopped within a few paces of the portrait, at which she 
gazed in silence. 

“She was my only sister,” Stephen went on; “years younger than 
myself, as you see. I was able to give her a better education than I had 
had. A young lady at the same school with her became so fond of her, 
that, after our father’s death, she invited her to live with her at their 
home in Jersey. As I was travelling abroad at the time, it seemed a 
fortunate arrangement. Well, when I ended my travels, I went to 
Jersey, meaning to take her with me finally to London.” 

Here he paused abruptly. Pauline, who was standing with her 
hands hanging clasped, moved them a little, and her bosom heaved; but 
she said nothing. 

“She was gone,” said Stephen, bringing out the words with 
difficulty. 

“Stephen . . .” whispered Pauline. 

He went on in a harder tone. “She had been seen on board the 
Southampton packet; a man, a. . . gentleman—was seen beside her. 
No evidence of her marriage can be found.” He paused again, with his 
face averted. “A month ago I passed her in Piccadilly. She was in 
an open carriage.” / 

“ Did she recognise you?” 
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“‘ She blushed, and turned away. I have not seen her since.” 

“‘Tt may not be as wretched as you think,” said Pauline, in almost a 
pleading tone. “ Have you made all inquiries 4 

Stephen gave a dreary smile. “I did what I could. But if she 
were honest, she would not shun me. I am the fashionable portrait- 
painter. My doings are noted—my house is well known. She would 
have no difficulty in finding me.” 

Pauline was silent, save that her sympathy seemed to speak. 

“This misery which I ought to have prevented has had its effect on 
me, as you may suppose. I take the blame to myself. But I am 
waiting to find that man,” added the artist, with a quietly terrible look 
that made Pauline inwardly shudder. “TI feel that we shall meet!” 

“No, no!” she said, with an indrawing of the breath. She walked 
quickly to the curtain, and drew it with impulsive energy across the 
portrait once more. Yorke understood the significance of the act; but 
he shook his head. 

“T cannot forget her, Pauline.” 

“Remember your love for her, and forget the rest. Your life must 
not be marred. You are in the prime of your life and fame, Stephen.” 

“Tam on the boundary between youth and age. Every day I find 
myself more alone. When you leave me, I shall be quite alone.” As 
they instinctively turned towards one another, each felt, perhaps, that 
a great moment was at hand for both of them. Their hands met. 
“ How can we part?” said Stephen. “ What can part us?” 

There was a moment of silence, which might have been followed by 
anything. The sharp metallic jingle of the door-bell jarred upon their 
nerves like something poisonous. It was followed by a sound of voices 
in the ante-room—Raphael’s gruff voice, and another. Then the door 
opened, and a well-dressed, middle-aged man, with a clever, self-possessed 
face, and a figure of medium height, entered the studio. His eyes, 
which were set remarkably far apart, and which he habitually kept 
half-closed, took in the situation at a glance. He doffed his hat and 
bowed low. 

“ My dear Stephen,” he said, laughingly, “tell this Cerberus of yours 
to stop biting me! He won’t believe that I come here by appointment. 
Diva illustrissima,” he went on, appealing to Pauline, “ pray intercede 
forme!” He came forward, still laughing good-humouredly and holding 
out his hand. To himself he was saying, “I’m de trop, that’s evident : 
but—just in time!” 





N. 
Dirtomatic SERVICE. 


Stephen and Pauline had drawn a little apart at the entrance of the 
new comer ; but it was manifest, upon the former’s countenance at least, 
that the interruption was not over and above welcome. The prima 
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donna said, after a moment, “ What a clever man you are, Mr. Scott! 
You always know the dramatic touch necessary to make a situation 
complete. Mr. Yorke and I have just been trying a duet, and neither 
of us knew how to finish it.” 

‘‘ Well, Ivo,” said Stephen, taking the other’s hand rather unenthu- 
siastically, “ what is the news with you ?” 

“What news?” returned the Honourable Ivo, cheerfully, ‘‘ why— 
glorious news! disastrous news!” 

“ Come, no paradoxes, Mr. Scott,” said the prima donna, taking up 
her bonnet: “ what is it?” 

“Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint me First Secre- 
tary of Legation to Washington. I sail next week.” 

“So soon, Ivo?” said Yorke, more cordially. 

“Oh, as to that, I’ve been expecting the appointment for the last 
three months.” 

“ And the disaster?” Pauline inquired. 

“Can you ask ?” exclaimed Scott romantically. 

“T have asked,” she replied, in the most matter-of-fact way possible. 

“ Well, then, separation from you! ” 

“ Leave compliments to Sir Montagu Goldsborough, who understands 
how to make them,” answered the prima donna; then, noticing that 
Yorke had walked to andther part of the studio, she continued, with a 
grave assumption of being confidential, “ But don’t you know that I 
have been offered a splendid engagement in the United States ?” 

“Shall you accept ?” demanded Scott, a sparkle showing itself beneath 
his drooping eyelids. 

Pauline gave him one of those glances, full of tantalising, non-com- 
mittal suggestiveness, that no man under ninety ever sustained with 
composure, and said slowly, 

“Tam... undecided!” 

Then she turned away and left him. The diplomatist rubbed his 
chin and looked at his watch. 

“Well, Yorke,” he said; “half-past four! I’m punctual. My vic- 
toria is at the door.” 

Yorke, who was staring out of the window, with his hands in his 
coat-pockets, said abstractedly, “‘So I see!” but he did not appear to be 
at all impressed by the spectacle. 

“So late as that?” exclaimed Pauline, “and my party at Campden 
Hill at five! Please, Mr. Yorke, send for a hansom !” 

‘“‘Pray honour my carriage by making use of it,” Scott said, picking 
up her gloves from the lounge and presenting them to her. “ This fellow 
has forgotten kis appointment with me, as a matter of course, and he 
won't be ready for half-an-hour.” 

“Thanks very much; then I will,” she answered. Stephen came 
up, and she gave him her hand. “Good-bye,” she said; “you will be 
in your stall to-night?” 
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“Your last appearance! Of course!” Stephen replied. 

“ Au revoir, Mr. First Secretary,” she added, relinquishing her other 
hand to him, the tips of whose fingers he kissed chivalrously ; “ we meet 
in Washington—perhaps ! ” 

Yorke accompanied her to the door, and she whispered in his ear, 

“Come and speak to me to-night after the second act! ” 

When she was gone, Scott threw himself into a chair, lighted a 
cigarette, and offered Yorke his cigarette-case. ‘ So,” said he, “you've 
forgotten your engagement.” 

“ Which?” returned Yorke absently. 

“Dinner at the Trafalgar.” 

“That was for og 

“ Six o'clock to-day.” 

“You mentioned Thursday.” 

“ Exactly—to-day !” 

“ My dear Ivo,” began Yorke, abashed and reddening, “ I 

“Tut, tut!” interrupted the other good-naturedly, “ you forgot ; 
there’s no harm done. But what is the matter with you, man? You've 
been in a brown study ever since I gothere. Are you starving? or have 
you over-eaten yourself?” 

Yorke considered awhile, and then said gravely, 

“T’m thinking of. . . marrying.” 

“Ob, by all means!” exclaimed the diplomatist briskly. ‘“ Keep 
on!” 

“* Keep on 

“Thinking of it!” said Scott, with a dry laugh. 

Yorke remained grave. “I want to marry,” repeated he. 

“You're ambitious!” returned Scott, knocking the ashes off his 
cigarette. Luckily,” he added, glancing up, “ you're not in love.” 

“ But Iam!” 

“Then accept my profoundest . . . astonishment! Why, my dear 
fellow, have you any notion what you are about? Matrimony, at our 
time of life, is always risky. “We know too well what we surrender and 
too little what we gain. However, something depends upon the other 
party. Who isshe?” 

“Guess!” 

“ Hum! Miss Goldsborough ?” 

“ A jealous guess, Ivo !” 

“You do me too much honour! Miss Goldsborough and I stand on 
a footing of armed neutrality. Everybody couples her name with 
yours.” 

“ She is not the lady,” said Yorke coldly. 

“Then I give it up.” 

Yorke pointed over his shoulder to the canvas on the easel. “ There’s 
her portrait,” said he. 

“‘ Not—not Gordoni!” exclaimed the other, jumping to his feet as 
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though electrified by mere surprise. But Yorke only nodded and puffed 
at his cigarette complacently. 

“Stephen Yorke marry Pauline Gordoni?” persisted the diplomatist 
incredulously. 

“To-morrow, if she'll have me.” 

“Tt can’t be done!” said Scott, tossing away his cigarette in apparent 
irritation. 

Yorke looked round at him slowly. ‘“ Why not?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to argue the matter with you, Stephen,” his 
friend said, changing his tone and speaking with a sort of sad gravity. 
“For that matter the arguments are only too trite—they are in every- 
body’s mouth. Are you willing to go shares with the public in your 
wife? Do you wish always to be spoken of in the genitive case? Do 
you imagine that a great ‘singer like Pauline Gordoni can give up the 
stage fora husband and housekeeping? I won’t go more particularly 
into the matter, for fear of offending you. Suffice it to say, that you 
would spoil your career and hers into the bargain.” 

“You don’t make any allowance, so far as I can see, for the fact that 
love is the strongest passion of our nature,” observed Stephen. 

“T deny your ‘fact’ in the first place,” Scott retorted, ‘and in the 
second place, I must decline to believe that you're in love, or she either. 
You are infatuated for the moment, and I don’t blame you for it ; Gor- 
doni is in love with—herself in her rdles, perhaps, and the world’s 
applause! Now if it were Miss Goldsborough, I could see some reason 
in it.” 

“T am certainly not in love with Miss Goldsborough,” said Yorke 
with a smile. 

“‘ Who asks you to be? Your marriage with her would be not only 
prudent, but a simple act} of justice. Her father has been deucedly kind 
to you, andI have reason to believe that he expects some day to call you 
his son-in-law. Wealth}is of course no object to you—lucky dog!— 
though the old gentleman’s half-million or so would furnish a substantial 
background for your pictures. As for the young lady, she is pretty, 
and just enough of the dilettante to appreciate your art without disturb- 
ing it.” 

“Upon my word, Ivo,” said Yorke, with a short laugh, “I had no 
idea you could be so eloquent. Well, I’m no match for you in argu- 
ment; you may be right from your point of view, as I am from mine. 
Let us drop the subject. If you will excuse me, I'll go inside and change 
my coat,” 

“Your coat, by all means; your condition—never!” returned Ivo, 
with a sprightliness which was perhaps not altogether genuine. In fact, 
the discussion had disturbed him not a little. As he turned, his ever- 
observant eyes caught the portrait upon the wall, for Pauline, in re- 
placing the curtain, had only half hidden the canvas. 

“ Hullo, Stephen,” he exclaimed, “ what’s this?” His attention had 
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been arrested, not only by the beauty of the face, but by a persuasion 
which immediately took possession of him that he had, somewhere, and 
not long ago, seen the original of it. ‘‘ Whose is it? ” he asked. 

“T thought you knew it,” said the artist, frowning. “ At all events 
you know the story—so far as it has gone! My sister. Pshaw! draw 
the curtain. I wish to God I could meet the man, and give the story 
its end !” 

When Scott was left alone, he did not draw the curtain, but, on the 
contrary, continued to scrutinise the portrait, with an expression on his 
face half puzzled, half expectant. 

“ That Stephen’s sister!” he muttered to himself more than once. 
“ And yet I can swear I have seen her before, here in London, and less 
than a month since. Let me think! There was somebody with her ; 
some fellow whose name I know . . . bother it! if I could only recol- 
lect who he was . . . hum! now who on earth could he have been?” 

“Mr. Percy Gordon!” said the voice of Raphael at the door, usher- 
ing in that gentleman. 

A light of intelligence gleamed for an instant in the Honourable 
Ivo’s eyes. He drew the curtain sharply. “The answer, by Jove!” 
muttered he. 

He turned leisurely, and by the time he was face to face with the 
young attaché (such was Mr. Gordon's present rank in the diplomatic 
service) his expression had fully regained its habitual affable inscruta- 
bility. 

“ Ha? Percy,” he said carelessly. ‘“ Anything new?” 

“ Er—well, nothing of any public importance,” replied Gordon, in 
the hesitating and drawling tone that appears to be natural to handsome 
young university graduates of aristocratic descent, like himself. 

“ And what, my young friend, is of so much private importance as 
to induce you, the laziest man in the service, to take the rather extra- 
ordinary step of following me all the way from Whitehall to Mr. Stephen 
Yorke’s studio ?” 

“ By-the-by,” said Gordon, looking round, “is Mr. Yorke in?” 

“In his dressing-room. Have you ever met him ?” 

“ Er-—no,” answered Gordon, with reserve. “I’ve heard of him.” 

“Hum! so have a good many people. Well, now, what is it you 
want ?” 

“* Why, the fact is, I came to know whether you could—er—manage 
to let me have three days’ leave of absence ?” 

“The deuce!” said Scott, putting on a serious aspect. ‘“ My dear 
Percy, although zeal in diplomacy is always to be deprecated, it doesn’t 
follow that one ought not to seem busy.” 

“Well, the fact is,” hesitated Gordon, “I’ve just heard that my 
uncle, Sir Percy Gordon, you know, has been thrown from his horse, 
and—er—is not expected to live. And I’m heir to the title, don’t you 
know.” 
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“ Yes,—and the land?” 

“Well, it’s not entailed, and might be left elsewhere.” 

“ Then go, by all means, and good luck to you! Oh, by the way, I 
saw in the Morning Post that you are going to be married. I congratu- 
late you. Charming girl—Lady Cicely!” Scott was watching the 
young attaché’s face closely. 

“Er—thanks! Yes, Lady Cicely is a charming girl,” assented Gordon, 
with some awkwardness. “ My uncle desires the match, don’t you know, 
but . . . the date isn’t fixed, I believe.” 

‘“‘ Well, well, you're a lucky fellow. You haven’t seen your sister’s 
portrait, I suppose,” continued Scott, in an accidental sort of way. 

“ Er—where ?” inquired Gordon, putting up an eyeglass. 

“ Here, of course,” replied the other, laying his hand on his shoulder 
and leading him to the easel. 

“ Ah! well, it’s deuced like her,” remarked the attaché, dropping his 
glass after a moment and turning his back on the portrait. “Only I 
don’t understand much about pictures, and—er—I haven’t spoken to 
my sister for years—ever since she hopped over the traces and went on 
the stage, don’t you know. It wasn’t likely—was it?” 

Scott chuckled a little to himself, following with his eyes the slight 
and graceful figure of the younger man, as he lounged down the studio. 
“ Delightful naiveté!” he muttered below his breath, “but I think I 
can find a place where the skin is tender! I say, Percy, my boy,” he 
continued aloud, “there’s one other thing here you ought to look at, 
while you're in the way of it.” He beckoned him to the corner of the 
room where the veiled picture hung. Gordon approached listlessly. 

“‘ Something else in the artistic line?” he inquired. 

“TI fancy it may interest you, outside of that;” Scott observed, 
taking hold of the curtain, but delaying to withdraw it. “It’s a very 
lovely face: such a one as any young fellow whose heart was not set 
exclusively upon politics and diplomacy (as I half believe yours is), 
would commit an indiscretion for. Possibly you may have seen the 
face itself—unless Lady Cicely Pope’s has made you blind to every other 
woman’s. But let me have your candid opinion upon it !” 

He snatched the curtain aside. 

The effect upon Gordon was undeniable. His lounging air fell from 
him like a garment; there was a quick, suppressed lifting of the chest 
and shoulders; colour came to his cheeks; and in changing his hat 
from one hand to another, he dropped his gloves. All this Scott ob-- 
served with a curious smile of mingled pain, contempt, and triumph. 
It was the confirmation of his suspicions: it was an unlooked-for stroke 
of destiny on his side: but it might lead to grave and even perilous 
complications. However, the Honourable Ivo Scott was to some extent 
a fatalist. 

“T thought she would fetch you, my young ascetic,” he murmured, 
keeping his eyes upon Gordon’s face and smiling slightly. “She does 
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credit to your taste. That is, you may be surprised to hear, the sister 
of Mr. Stephen Yorke, the gentleman under whose very roof you are 
now standing. He’ll be out directly.” 

“Tf you sanction my leave,” said Gordon, pulling himself together 
and, for once, abandoning his hesitating manner in so doing, “I think 
I'll take the night express; in fact, I have some packing to do; I'll be 
off at once.” 

“TJ think you'd better,” returned Scott significantly. Indeed, it was 
to the latter’s interest to avoid the possible discovery on Yorke’s part 
that Gordon was the betrayer of his sister. Should any outbreak occur, 
it would affect Pauline almost as much as Percy. At this moment, 
however, Yorke came in. 

“T’m ready, Ivo,” he said. Then seeing a stranger, he paused, and 
looked from one to the other inquiringly. 

** Confound the boy!” muttered Scott to himself, “ why couldn’t he 
look sharp and get out of the way? Oh, Stephen, old fellow,” he added 
aloud, “let me introduce Percy Gordon, brother of our friend Pauline.” 

Yorke at first bowed coldly; but the next moment, from another 
impulse, he advanced and held out his hand. 

‘*‘As your sister’s brother,” he said, “I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Gordon. Welcome to my studio.” 

They shook hands. Scott turned away with a shrug of his shoulders 
and an ironic grimace. “ Blessed ignorance! He has met his man at 
last,” thought he, as he took out a fresh cigarette and struck a light. 

“The carriage is alongside, sir,” said Raphael, putting his grizzled 
beard in at the door. 

Yorke motioned courteously to Gordon to precede him out of the 
room. Scott, before foilowing them, stepped round in front of Pauline’s 
portrait, and gazed at it for a few moments fixedly. Then he put bis 
hat on his head, and pulled it down over his brows with a sort of 
emphasis. 

“Fate is on my side, whatever happens,” he said, with a certain 
reluctant exultation. “If Pauline won’t listen to other arguments, I 
shall always have this in reserve, and it must conquer! No need for 
Stephen to know—she will be as anxious to keep him in ignorance as 
Percy or I can be. Poor old Stephen . . . I don’t like to go against 
him . . . but it will be better for him too. I always said they ought 
not to marry ; and now, whether I say it or no, they can’t marry!” 

Having thus delivered himself, the diplomatic fatalist kissed the tips 
of his fingers to the portrait, and walked briskly out of the studio. 
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Bector Perlios: vu Biography. 


———_*90 —— 


In the following pages I purpose to do no more than briefly tell the 
story of a very strange career, and roughly sketch in some of the more 
striking characteristics of an uncommon individuality. Berlioz is in 
many ways a notable person. A hero in the esthetic revolution of 
1830, a type of the artist militant, a mocker and a sentimentalist, 
egoistic to a degree and not less unselfish than egoistic, incorruptibly 
honest and incurably histrionic, extravagantly humoursome and passion- 
ately earnest and sincere, he was a prince of journalists, and perhaps the 
ablest and most original composer who has appeared since Beethoven. He 
attempted nothing that was not great and honourable ; he fought steadily 
for that he held to be the right. And all his days he was the object 
of persistent misrepresentation and inexorable disrespect. It is hard to 
say if he is more interesting as an artist or as a man: in his life and 
work and fortunes, or as the representative of a violent and memorable 


epoch. 
I. 


The generation born to France in the intervals between Napoleon’s 
battles was a generation of able and ardent men. The true children of 
a splendid and stirring time, it was theirs to be the heroes of an artistic 
’93, and to deal with painting and drama, with fiction and _ histrionics, 
with verse and music, much as the great Emperor and his lieutenants 
had dealt with the practice of war and the art and mystery of politics. 
One of the boldest and fiercest was Hector Berlioz, the musician of the 
Messe des Morts and the Dies Ire Grotesque, and the author of the Sotrées 
de UOrchestre, the Mémoires, and the A Travers Chants—a knight- 
errant of the arts, an Amadis with the fortune and the reputation of a 
Quixote. 

Born, as he puts it, “a prendre la vie et l’académie 4 contrepoil,” he 
came into the world in 1803, at Cdéte-Saint-André, in the Isére. His 
birth-year was that of Prosper Mérimée, the incomparable Dumas, and 
Adolphe Adam, composer of the Postillon de Longjumeau : the Adolphe 
Adam who realised in his art and personality that ideal of sprightly 
littleness—Oh, were every worm a maggot, Every fly a grig, Every bough 
a Christmas faggot, Every tune a jig !—which is the ambition of imagi- 
native Mr. Bluphocks. His father, Louis Berlioz, an excellent man, fond 
of hard work and the practice of benevolence, was a doctor. His mother, 
née Marmion (he is pleased, as a man of 1830 should be, with the coinci- 
dence that makes him a kind of poor cousin of Walter Scott), was a 
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typical Frenchwoman ; for she was rigidly honest, very narrow of mind, not 
offensively intel’igent, and extremely devout. Berlioz, who says but little 
about her, and has none of the special feeling for her which his countrymen 
are proud to entertain for their mothers, remarks ironically, but with a 
touch of sadness foreign to his nature, that while she was bearing him she 
neither dreamed of a birth of laurels, as did Virgil’s mother, nor fancied 
herself great with a burning brand, as did the mother of Alexander the 
Great; and it seems certain that if she had had any visions of the sort, she 
would have augured ill from them, and have regarded them as ominous 
of unhappiness and shame. For she knew nothing of the arts, and she 
looked on all who follow them—poets, painters, actors, singers, musicians, 
and what not—as children of the Devil. That such a woman should 
have borne such a son is an example of that frequent occurrence of the 
Unexpected, and that frequent advent of the Inopportune, which impart 
such a pleasing variety to the study of heredity. It was only natural 
that, having borne him, she should first of all have refrained from 
understanding him, and afterwards have tried her hardest to distort him 
to her will. From the first she appears to have made up her mind that 
Hector should be a doctor like his father; and Hector seems from the 
first to have made up Ais mind that he would be nothing of the sort. 
Knowledge came to him slowly and strangely. The bent of his earliest 
passion was geographical and adventurous. He knew more of Java and 
of Timbuctoo than of Grenoble and La Tour du Pin; he was far more 
familiar with Amazons and Mississippis than with Rhénes and Saénes 
and Iséres ; he was never so well pleased as when he could lay hands on 
an atlas, and quest for lonely islands, the paradise—since Defoe, at least 
—of imaginative boyhood. He would have liked to float the black flag 
among keys and cocoa-palms in the Spanish Main, or to have been the 
Crusoe of some coral islet-—enchanted, wonderful, mysterious—in the vast 
and solitary ocean ; and to matters so barren of romance as mathematics 
and aorists and the dual number his mind refused to stoop. Such learn- 
ing as he had was acquired unconsciously. He was fond of desultory 
reading, and when a book was bad or good enough to please him, he 
would work at it till he knew it by heart: a lifelong habit of his, and 
one of which a good deal of his music is at once an outcome and a proof. 
Of Greek he knew little or nothing. In Latin, it was long ere he could 
care for any one, even for Virgil, who ended by sharing his worship 
with Beethoven and Shakspeare. As for the art in which he was to 
excel, and which was to prove the passion and the end of life for him, 
he was no prodigy even in that. Most of the great composers have 
begun as infant marvels, have been artists after a fashion from their 
nursery downwards. For the musical faculty is dependent upon keenness of 
sentiment rather than upon strength of intellect ; and in childhood, when 
the emotions are quick and abundant, and the senses eager and apprehen- 
sive, expression in music is both easy and natural, while its results—as 
certain pages in Beethoven and Mozart will show—need not of necessity 
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be absolutely worthless, nor seem painfully immature, as is the case with 
numbers that are lisped, and sketches in slate-pencil, and images pinched 
out in putty or clay. Berlioz revealed his chief capacity like the 
desultory kind of boy he was. His earliest musical impression was re- 
ceived at his first communion, when he was ravished into ecstasy by a 
band of virgins quiring it in a naive and simple melody of Dalayrac ; 
and he began to prepare himself for orchestral writing and directing by 
fingering out—as so many lads have done before and since—the popular 
air of Malbrouck, in England known as We won't go home till morning, 
on a casual flageolet. He learned to read music from his father, who 
also taught him to blow and finger the flute, and he tried hard to make 
sense and use for himself of Rameau’s abstract and crabbed treatise upon 
harmony. Then he fell upon a music-master in the person of a second 
violin from one of the Lyons theatres, who gave him a couple of lessons 
a day, and soon taught him to read and sing at sight, and to flute away 
intrepidly at the most elaborate concertos. In no great while he pro- 
duced a six-part medley of Italian melodies and a couple of quintetts, a 
phrase from one of which last he afterwards wrought into his overture to 
Les Francs-Juges. Thenceforth his vocation was plain to him. He was 
about twelve when the revelation came, and twelve for a musician is 
old indeed ; but it excited him greatly, and he felt it with the intensity 
that is one of his principal characteristics. He read stray lives of 
Gluck and Haydn with enthusiasm ; the sight of a sheet of paper ruled 
for score filled him with a rapture of anticipation; his father could only 
get him to work at his osteology by the promise of a new flute ; he fished 
out some fragments of Gluck’s magnificent Orphée from a heap of waste 
paper in a lumber-room, and they held him captive night and day. He 
was as full of music and musicians as an egg is full of meat; and he 
learned to play the guitar with a rapidity that astonished and humbled 
the man who taught him. With or without instruction he contrived to 
obtain an insight into the drummer’s mystery as well; so that, at 
thirteen, he was in the habit of making concerted music, and in some 
sort master of four several instruments—the flute, the drum, the fla- 
geolet, and the guitar. 

All four are primitive in kind and unimportant in degree ; but they 
were the only ones he ever learned to play upon. He was fond of the 
society of instruments; and the last years of his life were spent in the 
company of a great piano and a noble and graceful harp. He would 
have liked to have his chambers festooned about with musical brass and 
wood: to have had violins for pictures, and cymbals and trombones for 
armours ; to have been domesticated with horns and hautboys; to have 
lodged bassoons and serpents in all his corners; and to have had ever 
within his ken the mysterious threatfulness of kettledrums and the 
grave and suggestive majesty of bass-viols. He loved such things for 
their own sakes, I think, as well as for the associations connected with 
them and the fancies he could breed from them. To him they were as 
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to the botanist his herbarium, as to the duellist his case of rapiers. He 
had the instrumental sense in astonishing fulness, and the incomparable 
justness and delicacy of his combinations are admitted even by those 
who like him least. His knowledge of the qualities, both metaphysical 
and real, of each one of the many instruments that compose an orchestra 
and of the nature and extent of its capacity, whether alone or in alliance 
with others, appears to have been little short of impeccable. His scores 
are so many masterpieces of imaginative and inventive arrangement. 
His Traité d’ Instrumentation is as deliberate and exact as a scientific 
essay, and withal as quick with creative intuitions as a work of art. He 
treats his instruments as if they were so many human beings; he 
analyses their several characteristics, and determines their several func- 
tions, with positive accuracy and perspicuity, and at the same time 
with the sympathy ~/ enthusiasm of an artist. In a charming passage 
of The Spanish Gip.. the poet speaks of 
The viol and the bow, 

The masculine bow that draws the woman's heart 

From out the strings, and makes them cry, yearn, plead, 

Tremble, exult, in mystic union 

Of joy acute and tender suffering ; 


and the lines might well be no more than a paraphrase from Berlioz on the 
qualities of the violin. It is the same with all the violin’s companions ; 
so that he is a Hugo of the orchestra and a Ste.-Beuve alternately. It 
was this fellowship with the orchestra—as a collection of independent 
units and 2s a living whole—that enabled him so to excel, not only in 
producing for its needs, but in its guidance and control as well, and made 
him at all points one of the kings of the symphony. Most of the great 
composers have been great executants also. Bach and Handel were 
mighty organists, and each other’s only rivals on the harpsichord. 
Tartini and Corelli and Spohr were masters of the violin. Beethoven 
himself was a distinguished pianist; so were Mozart and Clementi, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, Brahms and Meyerbeer and Weber. Berlioz 
had the genius of the baton and was a great executant on the orchestra, 
though it was not until he was in the prime of manhood that he began 
to practise upon it. He was an example of that rare and admirable 
combination—of ardour with intelligence, of enthusiasm with self-control, 
of the emotional capacity with the capacity of volition—which makes 
the great conductor. He rejoiced in the inspiration and the domination 
of armies of executants, five, and ten, and twelve hundred strong, of 
which he was heart and brain at once, and which, before his irresistible 
impulse and authority, moved under him with the unity of purpose and 
sentiment of a single perfect organism. And he may be said to have 
been the Liszt of the orchestra, as Liszt may be said to have been the 
Berlioz of the piano. 

Meanwhile, it was not in music only that the boy gave earnest 
of the man. Berlioz, according to Ernest Legcuvé, a pleasant writer and 
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a most kindly and intelligent man, who was one of his closest friends, 
was a true Frenchman in matters of the heart. He was in love with 
somebody or other always, and often with two or more at once; and he 
took his attachments very seriously, and rejoiced or was wretched in 
them with indomitable thoroughness and spontaneity. Speaking for 
himself—and his confessions are remarkable for reticence and tact—he de- 
clares that only twice in his life was he really in love, and that the two 
women thus distinguished were the chief and most active influences of 
his existence. The first appeared to him, with the art of music, when 
he was twelve years old or so. Her name was Estelle, and she lived at 
Meylan, a hamlet hard by, in a white cot built against the scarped hill- 
side. She was nineteen ; she had black eyes, a fine shape, an exquisite 
foot ; she wore the most charming pair of “brodequins roses” imaginable ; 
and Berlioz no sooner set eyes upon her than he loved her to distraction. 
With most of us a fancy of the sort comes wildly and goes quickly ; but 
it was otherwise with the boy-musician. He was to be enamoured, 
almost to frenzy, of the woman he married—and of many another more ; 
but by none of them was he more sincerely affected than by Estelle. 
Thirty years after he felt himself a boy again when he spoke of her ; and 
when, a full half-century of silence having lapsed, he met and spoke with 
her once more, he was as full of ardour and of worship as ever. She was 
his Estelle, his ‘‘ Stella Montis,” his Mountain Star, until the end, and 
the pages in which he embalmed her memory are among the truest and 
freshest he wrote. 

At the moment he seems to have suffered terribly. It was his nature 
to feel in a desperate and explosive manner ; and his provocations were 
many and strong. It was the summer time at Meylan, and a summer 
time, as Hugo sang— 

Ou tout était lumiére, 
Vie, et douceur ; 
so that the many gardens were heavy with bloom, the orchards and the 
vineyards odorous with ripening fruit, the near woods instinct with mys- 
tery and charm. On the one side rose a range of bare and stony hills, 
fronted by a romantic river and by the massive majesty of the great 
Saint-Eynard rock ; but, on the other, the landscape dipped and dipped 
—through patches of leafage and squares of yellow maize, through closes 
set with vines and apple-trees, and spaces lovely with grass and flowers 
—far down towards the beautiful Isére. In such an environment and at 
such a season, maidens with brilliant and kindly eyes, and “such hair as 
might have graced the helm of Achilles,” are apt to prove irresistible ; 
above all, if their name be Estelle, and they have, as well, “ des pieds, 
je ne dirai pas d’Andalouse, mais de Parisienne pur sang,” which they 
are thoughtful enough to arm with the witchery of “ brodequins roses.” 
I suspect that most young men of tender years would succumb to such 
@ gracious apparition as instantaneously as did poor little Hector, and 
that this experience of his will be found not less natural than enviable. 
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Especially deadly, I may note, was the effect of the “ brodequins roses.” 
Berlioz forgot the colour of his Stella’s tresses ; but he never could forget 
the colour of her immortal buskins. He had never seen such enchantments 
in raiment until he saw Estelle’s; and they twinkled and gleamed through 
his memory as long as he lived. The first sight of her who wore them 
was, for the rest, “an electric shock” to him. He hoped nothing and 
he knew nothing. Yet he was sorely hurt at heart. He mourned all 
night, and hid away all day, “like a wounded bird,” in the orchards and 
among the tall maize. He was madly jealous: once he saw his goddess 
dancing with an officer—his own uncle, by the way—and while he lived he 
could never recall the jingle of her partner’s spurs withouta shudder. He 
was timid, violent, wretched, full of black thoughts and black imaginings. 
He was the laughing-stock of the whole neighbourhood, and he took a 
miserable pride in the office. If he consoled himself at all, he did so, as 
under similar circumstances your passionate pilgrim will, by the perusal 
of appropriate literature. He read, with many tears and all imaginable 
sympathy, of the congenial woe of Dido, and in reading of them, he 
learned to love and reverence the chaste and noble genius of their poet ; 
and he pastured his misery upon the Lstelle et Némorin of the tender and 
ingenious M. de Florian. It was his sorrowful pastime to apply the lacka- 
daisical lyrics of this latter master to his own forlorn condition, and 
carefully fit them to melodies in the minor mode, which, as is well 
known, is consecrate to the expression of grief. One of these inspirations 
he afterwards transferred to the first part of his Symphonie Fantastique ; 
so that Estelle may be said to have been of use to him after all. 


II. 


When Berlioz was nineteen, he was sent to the capital to study 
medicine. It seemed, he says of this proceeding, “le renversement ab- 
solu de l’ordre naturel de ma vie, et monstrueux et horrible;” but it 
happened, all the same. And in a Paris, where Byron and Scott were 
living influences, where Delacroix was exhibiting his Dante and Virgil, 
and Hugo was already producing ballads and odes and wild novels, the 
future composer of the Fantastique and the Roi Lear overture had per- 
force to begin life as a pupil of Amussat and Gay-Lussac. 

He had promised his father to work hard; and for a time, being 
interested in his teachers, he kept his promise. One night, however, he 
went to the Opéra, and heard Dérivis and Madame Branchu in Salieri’s 
Danaides. The experience threw him into an indescribable state of 
trouble and excitement,—“ as of a boy who, born to be a sailor, yet 
brought up to boating on mere mountain tarns, should suddenly be set 
aboard a three-decker in mid-ocean.” The long-forgotten Stratonice of 
Méhul completed the work begun by Salieri. Berlioz knew no rest until 
he had sought out the scores of Gluck. He read them, copied them out, 
got them by heart; he sacrificed to them both food and sleep; he was 
fairly crazed by them ; and at last, after weeks of waiting, he was privi- 
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leged to hear that [phigénie en Tauride which is perhaps the greatest of 
them all. He left the theatre a musician. Having chosen his lot, he 
set to work, with the ardour of faith and youth combined, to do honour 
to his choice. He got admitted as a private pupil of Lesueur, the 
favourite musician of the great Emperor, author of La Caverne and the 
Ossianic Bardes; he wrote to literary men of eminence for poems to set to 
music; he composed, in rapid succession, a cantata, a mass, an oratorio, 
an opera, and a grand dramatic scena, upon words from Saurin’s Beverley, 
ow Le Joweur—a title which seems to prove that there was once a time 
when French playwrights did not disdain to convey from the English. 
With one of these works, the mass, he had many adventures. It was 
down for performance at the Church of Saint-Roch ; but the music was 
so badly copied as to be illegible, and the performance had to be deferred. 
Berlioz at once transcribed his band-parts himself, and, as he had no 
money for instrumentalists, wrote off to Chateaubriand, an entire stranger 
to him, for a loan of 1,200 francs, and the great man’s influence with the 
Government. It was in somewhat similar fashion that Crabbe intro- 
duced himself to the notice of Edmund Burke, and was rewarded with 
an honourable friendship and means to achieve success in his art. Ber- 
lioz was a greater man than Crabbe, but his choice had fallen on a far 
smaller soul than Burke ; and he fared poorly enough. Chateaubriand 
sent a civil answer, but no more; he had no money, he said, and no in- 
fluence ; he could furnish nothing but sympathy, and to that his corre- 
spondent was heartily welcome. At this critical juncture Berlioz found 
a friend in need in a young man with money named De Pons. De Pons, 
who seems to have been a very good fellow, did everything he could. 
He advanced the cash, he engaged an orchestra and a chorus, he hired a 
popular conductor, he seduced all the critics and interested all the melo- 
maniacs he knew ; and the mass was produced. It appears to have been 
regarded as a rather promising piece of work ; but its composer thought 
otherwise of it. And, as he had a habit of doing Jeddart justice on such 
of his compositions as did not please him, he soon afterwards committed it 
to the flames, together with its companions in ineptitude, the oratorio, the 
opera, the cantata, and the grand dramatic scena. Who does not wish 
that Shelley had dealt as wisely with Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne, Balzac with 
Argow le Pirate and Jean-Louis, Byron with the Hours of Idleness, and 
Dickens with the Mudfog Papers and the Sketches? The practice is one 
that could hardly be too highly commended. 

It is characteristic of Berlioz that he strayed into deep waters almost 
at starting, and that he became acquainted with the uses of adversity at 
the very beginning of his career. Soon after the production of the mass, 
he got plucked at an examination at the Institute ; and his father, who 
was very angry with him for his desertion of medicine, promptly cut off 
the supplies, and ordered him instantly to return to Céte-Saint-André. 
It was in vain that Lesueur interceded with Louis Berlioz, and assured 
him that his son was a born musician—“ que la musique lui sortait par les 
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pores.” The old doctor would not bate an ace of his resolve; and home 
the impenitent and reluctant prodigal was forced to go. He became. 
utterly hopeless and demoralised. He gave over eating and talking, 
and took to moping aimlessly about the woods and fields, or to sulking 
in the privacy of his own chamber ; and for a while the pleasant house 
by the Isére was not a comfortable place to live in. Then the father 
gave way, and the son was solemnly informed that he would be allowed 
to return to Paris, and for a certain time devote himself to the study 
of music : with the understanding that, if he failed, he should at once 
revert to the dissecting-room and the laboratory. Madame Berlioz, 
incensed with the turn affairs were taking, and bitterly opposed to the 
idea that child of hers should shame his kin and anger his God by 
making music for a living, was foolish enough to burden this permission 
with her formal malediction, and to refuse to speak with or see her son 
again. Under these miserable circumstances Berlioz not only resumed 
his work with Lesueur, but contrived to produce an opera, Les Francs- 
Juges, which—the overture excepted, which is still extant, and is often 
played at concerts—he very wisely destroyed not long afterwards. He 
had a hundred and twenty francs a month from his father, and he owed 
De Pons the twelve hundred francs spent in the production of the famous 
mass. To discharge the debt, he lived on dates and dry bread and 
raisins, and gave music lessons at a franc apiece; and by these means 
he was soon enabled to pay the half of it. De Pons, not caring 
to know himself the subject of so much heroism, applied to old Berlioz 
for the rest of his money, and by so doing contrived to make the unlucky 
musician worse off than ever. The doctor, as fathers do and will, had 
expected his offspring to succeed outright. He had the good sense 
to hold that a feeble and incompetent artist is not nearly so useful to 
society as an able surgeon, or a brisk and clever barrister; but he was 
80 foolish withal as to believe—at his wife’s suggestion, it may be—that 
artists can be forced like cucumbers, and he was eminently displeased to 
find himself mistaken. Instead of setting the Seine on fire at a glance, 
his scapegrace was but incurring obligations and running into debt, 
wasting his substance in riot and consorting with the most abandoned 
and disreputable of his species, and thwarting his father’s will and break- 
ing his mother’s heart to boot. The whole business was evidently a 
blunder and a scandal—a reproach upon the highly respectable names of 
Berlioz and Marmion ; and the old gentleman would countenance it no 
longer. He paid De Pons, and he went through the ceremony of cutting 
De Pons’ debtor off with a shilling, commanding him to leave Paris and 
music for the Céte and surgery, or to forfeit his income and his rights as a 
son. The adventurer, relieved at one fell swoop of his creditor and his 
means of subsistence, was equal to the position. He preferred his art to 
his home, and stuck resolutely at his post, though the bad blood between 
his parents and himself waxed worse with every letter. He hadan iron 
will and a firm and noble belief in his vocation and himself; they had 
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only reproach for him and disdain for his task; and to show that they 
were wiser than he, they made things as hard as they could for him. I 
do not need to say that, ere they died, they learned to be proud of their 
son, and to rejoice in the earnestness with which he had resisted their 
commands. But it is acuriousfact, and one savouring of poetical justice, 
that they never saw him conduct an orchestra, nor heard a note of his 
greater music. 

For the moment it is not be doubted, I opine, that they suffered a 
great deal, and that their prodigal, destitute as he was, lived far more 
contentedly than they did. He was penniless, it is true, and after try- 
ing in vain to get a place, as first or second flute, in a travelling band, he 
was obliged, to keep body and soul together, to take service as a chorister 
at one of the minor theatres. But he was young, ardent, and valiant ; 
he had good health and good spirits; and he was learning the art he 
loved. Witha student in pharmacy of his acquaintance, he shared a 
palace—of a couple of rooms—in the Latin Quarter; and on a franc 
each per diem the two contrived to live and thrive and be happy. The 
apothecary did the cooking ; the musician went marketing, and frequently 
scandalised his respectable comrade (who knew nothing, by the way, of his 
theatrical work) by appearing with an armful of naked bread, or parad- 
ing material for the common dinner too shamelessly before the public 
gaze. Sometimes the pair had but bread and salt, sometimes only bread 
without the salt ; at others, they would dine royally on dates and salad 
and mustard, or on a quail or two poached in the low grounds about Mont- 
rouge ; and now and then Berlioz would fast for practice, and to inure 
his stomach to the hardship of emptiness. On thirty francs a month, 
however, youth can do much and go far. The musician and the apothe- 
cary not only managed to exist, they also managed to put by something 
to spend in luxuries. Berlioz, for instance, bought a piano, for a hundred 
and ten francs—“ pour y plaquer des accords de temps en temps ;” he 
hung his chamber with portraits of great musicians, “neatly framed ;” 
and as his favourite poet for the nonce was Tom Moore, many of whose 
lyrics he afterwards set to music, he regaled himself with a transla- 
tion of The Loves of the Angels. As for the apothecary, he appears 
to have been addicted to the vanity of dress; for he is seen on one 
occasion to have had his hat made new, to have got his razors ground 
and set, and tohave bought a pair of spurs. That the oddly assorted 
couple were happy I do not for a moment doubt. Bohemia, the 
lying twaddle that has been vented about it notwithstanding, is for a 
time a pleasant and habitable land enough. It is good to be young, to 
feel free, to discern the golden spires of El Dorado all near and shining 
in the cheerful sunlight ; it is good to be enthusiastic and uncritical, to 
see a sweetheart in misfortune herself, and to think of destiny as either 
kindly or conquerable. I imagine the apothecary, who was but learning 
to make up prescriptions and to do his duty as a good National Guard, 
to have been every whit as hopeful and as confident as the musician 
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who had in him the Messe des Morts and the T’royens, and was preparing 
himself for association with Beethoven and Shakspeare. And I amsure 
that when, in the April of ’27, the partnership was dissolved, each man 
went his way with some regret, and with a very kindly feeling for him 
who had been his fellow under such circumstances and for so long. 
Meanwhile Berlioz went on working his hardest. He was still a 
pupil of Lesueur, who was very fond of him, and at the Conservatoire he 
was studying counterpoint with Reicha. He had written his Waverley 
Overture (Op. 1), and in his own opinion he was getting along famously. 
His masters thought otherwise. They declared his cantata Orphée 
déchiré par les Bacchantes unplayable, and sent him down from exami- 
nation. He had had fifteen days’ leave from his theatre for the composi- 
tion of this work; and but for a dreadful quinsy, which went near to 
killing him, and which he lanced with his own hand, he would certainly 
have gone back to his chain. Fortunately, however, Louis Berlioz 
relented, as he had relented once before. He came forward with pardon 
in the one hand and a small monthly stipend in the other; and his son 
was able, not only to desist from chorister’s work at chorister’s wages, 
but to frequent the Opéra as a spectator, and have his fill of Gluck and 
Spontini. These masters were his gods. He knew nothing of Beet- 
hoven. He had not discovered either Mozart or Haydn. "Weber had 
appeared to him in an ignominious disguise—the Robin des Bois of 
Castil-Blaze. Rossini, then at the very zenith of fame, he detested and 
despised. To him the popularity of the master of Pesaro signified no 
more than an apotheosis of the drum and cymbals. He saw in the author 
of the Barbiere and the Tell, to whose brilliant genius and accom- 
plishment he was afterwards to render full justice, but an incarnation 
of melodic cynicism, of contempt for dramatic expression and the dramatic 
sentiment, of glibness and sameness and the everlasting crescendo. 
He used quite seriously to debate with himself, if some night it would 
not be possible to mine and blow-up the Théatre-Italien, with all the Ros- 
sinians therein ; and if he saw an admirer of Rossini in the street, he 
could think of nothing more appropriate than impalement on a red-hot 
stake. It was in similar terms that Petrus Borel, the Simon Tappertit 
of the Romantic movement, and Gautier, the strongest and bravest of its 
Bobadils, were wont to speak and think of the baldheads who stood by 
Boileau and Racine ; it was in similar terms that the rapins of Géricault 
and Delacroix were wont to discourse of the champions of David and 
Ingres. Berlioz, who was a Romanticist to the backbone, did but express 
the humour of his sect in that sect’s own dialect. At the Opéra he 
appears to have established a kind of tyranny. The conductor was ill- 
advised who ventured on a change of time, or the omission of a number, 
or the suppression of an instrument; for Berlioz would instantly rise 
and clamour for explanation, and—even to the extent of storming the 
orchestra—the crowd of myrmidons at his back would improve the occa- 
sion, It wasat a juncture of this sort that Legouvé first saw him. He 
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had a great aquiline nose and a tremendous fell of red hair ; his eyes were 
flaming, and his voice was strident with anger ; somebody had been tam- 
pering with Weber, and for the moment he had become an Avenger of 
Blood; he was an impressive sight to see. Holding these views, and 
practising these theories, it is odd to speculate as to what might have 
been his fate had he lived in England, and gone to see much Shakspeare 
and to hear much Handel. Iam afraid that he would often have been. 
heard of at Bow Street, and I am not sure that he might not have been 
hanged for murder. He regarded all those who retouch and improve 
the work of their betters as beasts of prey, and neither asked quarter, 
nor gave it, where they were concerned. He made a bitter enemy 
of Fétis, a kind of musical Boileau, and the most influential of 
contemporary critics, by defending Beethoven’s text—the text of the C 
Minor Symphony !—from his impudent and learned pen, and by com- 
paring him, from a public stage and to a vast audience, to one of those 
“vulgaires oiseaux qui peuplent nos jardins publics, se perchent avec 
arrogance sur les plus belles statues, et, quand ils ont sali le front de 
Jupiter, le bras d’Hercule, ou le sein de Vénus, se pavanent fiers et satis- 
faits, comme s’ils venaient de pondre un cuf d’or.” Of Lachnith, the 
deranger of Mozart, and Castil-Blaze, the destroyer of Weber, he speaks 
daggers and annihilation. ‘Such creatures,” he shouts, “are the ruin 
and the shame of art ; their operations are its destruction and its end. 
. . . Et ne devons-nous pas, nous tous, épris de sa gloire et jaloux des 
droits imprescriptibles de Vesprit humain, quand nous voyons leur 
porter atteinte, dénoncer le coupable, le poursuivre, et lui crier de toute la 
force de notre courroux : ‘ Ton crime est ridicule; Despair/! Ta stu- 
pidité est criminelle; Die// Sois bafoué, sois conspué, sois maudit ! 
Despair and Die! ! Désespére et meurs.’” It will be seen that if Berlioz 
were minded to say a thing, he said it ina way to make misconstruction 
impossible, and that the sentiments he cherished for his art were such as 
should secure him the respect of all good men. 

His emotional capacity, indeed, was excessive. I have already noted 
the effect produced upon him by the discovery of Gluck. Almost as great 
was his excitement when the new planet, Weber, swam into his ken; while 
his introduction to his “ king of kings,” Beethoven, appears to have 
resulted in a veritable spiritual cataclysm. As for the revelation, vouch- 
safed to him about the same time with these others, of the art and 
genius of Shakspeare, it seems, in sober truth, to have come near to 
being the death of him. The unconscious agent of the deed was Mac- 
ready, whose first Parisian campaign, in 1828, was the occasion. Berlioz 
had but to see Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet to acknowledge an influence 
mightier far than any he had known; and he had but to look upon 
Henrietta Smithson, the Juliet and the Ophelia of the experiment, to fall 
sick for love of her, and become to all intents and purposes a madman. 
Heine somewhere says of him that, as he had no money to pay for seats, 
he used to play the drum in the orchestra, merely to have the privilege of 
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gazing on his goddess; and the story is by no meansimprobable, though 
it is certainly untrue. Berlioz himself relates that he saw Miss Smith- 
son but twice—once as the daughter of Polonius, and once as the maiden 
of Verona ; and that if he had seen more of her, or heard more of Shak- 
speare, he would certainly have lost his wits. He could not eat, and he 
could not read nor work. He wandered about “as if in quest of his 
soul,” and got no rest but when, from sheer exhaustion, he was incapable 
of waking. Only four times during the period of his suffering, does he 
own to having slept: twice in the fields, once in the snow by the Seine 
at Neuilly, and once on a café-table. It was under pressure of emotions 
of this sort that he set to music Moore’s fine lyric, When he who adores 
thee, and found for it a melody of which he says that no Frenchman 
and no Italian will ever understand it, so poignant is its expression, and 
so deep the sentiment that informs it; and that, by way of recom- 
mending himself to the fair actress’s notice, he determined to give a 
concert at the Conservatoire composed entirely of his own works, a 
thing no mortal man had ever thought of doing before. The scheme 
was bitterly opposed by Cherubini, then principal of the famous college, 
with whom his relations were aiways quite eminently unfriendly. It is 
characteristic of Berlioz that, for all his desperate and lovelorn state, 
he yet found heart to play the fool about his irascible chief, a literal 
report of whose refusal he drew up in the fine peevish Italian-French 
of the original, aud then forwarded to the Surintendant des Beaux-Arts. 
Thanks to this piece of impudence, the concert took place—took place, 
and proved a failure, and left its valiant and aspiring author as far 
from the achievement of his end as ever. 

He was daunted not one whit. His were the ardour, the tenacity, 
the imaginative and indomitable courage, that turn obstacles into means, 
and find in failure the materials of success. He was a born writer as 
well as a born musician ; so he made himself a journalist, and took to 
fighting his battles in print.’ He had a good vocabulary, a fine sense of 
style, an admirable gift of expression ; he had plenty of wit and devilry, 
plenty of humour, plenty of imagination and sincerity; he could be 
eloquent, ironical and savage, keenly critical, extravagantly funny, 
within the compass of a single article ; and his work, mere journalism as 
it is, has stood the touch of time far better than not a little so-called 
literature. As his adversaries were many and influential, he smote 
his hardest among them ; and the reputations he unmade, the enmities he 
quickened, the pretensions he mangled, and the tortures he inflicted, 
were innumerable. And all the while he wrought at his art as if he 
had nought else todo. He was a student still, and an unsuccessful one ; 
but he was strong enough to compose the first part of his Hpisode de 
la Vie d’un Artiste, the famous Symphonie Fantastique, which, with its 
sequel, the monodrama JLélio, may be described as a fantasia on the 
themes of 1830, or as the Romantic movement set to music. It is a 
very orgie of revolutionary ideals and influences, where Byron and 
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Goethe join hands with Quasimodo-Hugo and Ophelia-Smithson, and 
you pass at a stride from a love-song to a gallows-march, from a witches’ 
revel to the company of piping swains, from Hamlet determining the 
question “ To be or not to be” with Tom Moore and a band of spectres, 
to a robbers’ drinking-bout and the airy gaiety of a dance of fays; and 
its author was wise enough to keep it, for the time being, in his desk, and 
to produce, in obedience to his masters at the Conservatoire, a cantata on 
the death of Sardanapalus. With this work, which is happily extinct, 
he won, after being second prizeman in 1828 and 1829, the Prix de Rome 
in 1830; and so got freedom, and therewith the certainty of five years’ 
bread. 


Il. 


Berlioz did little good in Rome, and got little good from his sojourn 
in Italy. The Eternal City had no sort of charm for him, Virgilian though 
he was. He had not the sentiment of those plastic arts of which it is the 
centre. What he was interested in was music, and Italian music was a de- 
lusion and a lie to him. He thought of Palestrina as a pedantic dotard. 
He held the choral fugues in which Marcello and Pergolese had sung to 
the praise and glory of God, not for holy hymns, but for drunken catches. 
He was disgusted with the artistic poverty and unskilfulness of the latter- 
day Italians. He found their ideal cheap, and their practice vulgar ; and 
for the clatter and din of their orchestras and the marrow-bone and cleaver 
sentiment of their instrumentation he had a savage disdain. It is 
significant, both of his character and the theories he held, that he 
tried to break through the traditions of his prize, and did his best to get 
leave to stay and work at home. This, however, could not be done. 
He was expected, as first prizeman of his year, to make a two years’ stay 
in Rome ; and to Rome he went accordingly. 

His fellow-students—all musicians, sculptors, architects, or painters 
—were good fellows enough; and as Horace Vernet was chief of the 
Academy, and Liszt and Mendelssohn were resident in the city, Berlioz, 
had he not been Berlioz, might have spent his time both pleasantly and 
profitably. But his temper was very variable and splenetic ; he was often, 
he says, as “ evil as a chained hound ;” and happy and industrious he could 
not be. Mendelssohn, who neither liked nor understood him, and who 
seems to have been afraid of his wit and his daring and ironical humour, 
wrote of him as “a real caricature, without a vestige of talent,” and added, 
like the gentlemanly Jew he was, that he “often felt inclined to eat 
him.” Berlioz was more companionable with Liszt, who was one of the 
gods of his idolatry always. He read a great deal of Scott and a great 
deal of Byron. He founded a philosophical society, “ De 1’Indifférence 
Absolue en Mati¢re Universelle.” He played the guitar a little, and set 
to music, now an Orientale of Hugo’s, and now a lyric of Moore’s. He 
finished his Lélio, corrected his Vantastique, and wrote an overture to 
fob-Roy. Gun in hand, and an Zneid in his pocket, he explored the 
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Campagna and the Abruzzi, noting down such folk-melodies as he could, 
and collecting materials for his Hurold and his Carnaval Romain. There 
were times when his desire for solitude grew almost maniacal. There 
were others when his longings were all for violence and for action. Not- 
withstanding his adoration for Ophelia, he had left behind him a lady 
whom he believed unalterably attached to him ; and hearing that she was 
on the eve of marriage, he at once resolved to go off and kill her on the 
spot, together with her mother—who is probably the original of Madame 
Happer, in his wild novel, Huphonia, in the Soireés de [Orchestre— 
and her affianced husband. To this end he bought a dagger, a pair 
of pistols, and a “costume de soubrette ”—the last for purposes of dis- 
guise !—and started for Paris. He would have forfeited his bursary had 
he crossed the frontier ; but he got no farther than a little town on the 
Genoese seaboard, where he appears to have tried to drown himself, and 
to have been foiled in his design with all manner of ignominy, and as 
prosaically as can well be imagined. With such a student as this, what 
was Horace Vernet to do? Like the wise and kindly gentleman he was, 
he authorised his rebel to return to Paris; and for once in his life the 
rebel was glad to submit to authority. 

He arrived to find that the Shakspeare fever of a couple of years be- 
fore had passed away. The public had got over its surprise, and was no 
longer inclined to enthusiasm ; the chiefs of Romanticism, conscious of 
their many obligations to “the divine Williams,” were less ardent than they 
had been in advising his perusal. Miss Smithson was still in Paris, but 
in poor circumstances, for she had been unwise enough to take a theatre, 
and was doing ill in it. Berlioz lost no time in producing the Fantastique 
and its sequel Lélio, and in getting his Juliet persuaded to attend their 
performance. His success, which, momentarily at least, was very great, 
had some memorable consequences. It was in the Lélio that he put forth 
that diabolical reference to Fétis which I have already quoted ; and as 
the insult, artistically elaborated and produced with every circumstance 
of publicity, was enthusiastically applauded, the great critic, who was 
present, was badly hurt, and he and his friends and pupils, who were 
many aud powerful, made common cause against the aggressor from that 
time forward, A second result was that Berlioz was introduced to Miss 
Smithson, and that a year or so afterwards, she in the meanwhile having 
broken her leg and got deeply into debt, the pair were married. He 
had quarrelled with his parents, and had but 300 francs, of borrowed 
money, in the world. But “elle était 4 lui, il défiait tout.” He went 
to work to win money and fame as hard as he could ; and it was by no 
fault of his own that he failed more often than he succeeded. 

At his first concert, a part of his orchestra deserted, and he was 
unable to play out his programme. His next appears to have gone with- 
out a hitch, and to have been brilliantly successful. As he was leaving 
the hall, he was pounced upon and congratulated by a mysterious and 
imposing stranger, who turned out to be “a demoniac of genius, a co- 
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lossus among the giants ”—in one word, Paganini. A commission from 
the mighty violinist resulted in the composition of the Harold symphony, 
which, produced in 1834, was stupidly insulted by one part of the press 
and greatly applauded by the other, and on account of which an anony- 
mous correspondent reproached the author with lacking the courage neces- 
sary to commit suicide. Two years afterwards, Berlioz was commissioned 
by the Government, greatly to the chagrin of Fétis and Cherubini, to write 
a requiem on the victims of the Days of July; and he ‘composed his 
famous Messe des Morts. The feeling of the classic faction ran so high, 
that the composer does not hesitate to accuse Habeneck—the Habeneck 
of the Comédie Humaine, who conducted for him, and was an intimate 
friend of Cherubini and Fétis—of having attempted his ruin by laying 
aside his baton to take snuff at the most critical instant of the performance. 
Fortunately Berlioz was following his score over the great conductor’s 
shoulder—“ par suite de ma méfiance habituelle,” he says; and he at 
once stepped in and averted the threatened catastrophe. He took up the 
orchestra as Habeneck set it down ; the music marched on triumphantly ; 
and his effect, an effect of the most colossal type, ‘‘a tone-picture of the 
Last Judgment,” was brilliantly produced. After this experience, it is 
not, I think, astonishing that he should have taken to conducting for 
himself, or that, having about the same time been tricked out of a place 
at the Conservatoire, he should, in the Débats and the Gazette Musicale, 
have hit out at his opponents with all the strength of his arm. In re- 
turn, his opponents appear to have damned his Benvenuto Cellini, a five- 
act opera, which seems to date very naturally from this brawling time. 
After this piece of ill-luck, Paganini, then very near the end of his won- 
derful career, heard the Harold and the Fantastique, and was moved by 
these two “ divine composizioni,” not only to kneel and kiss the hand of 
their composer, but to compare him with Beethoven, and to make him, 
“in segno del suo omaggio,” a present of 20,000 francs. Berlioz, wild 
with gratitude and joy, went instantly to work on his Roméo et Juliette, 
which is one of his noblest efforts, and which, composed in seven months, 
he dedicated solemnly to the great artist to whose aid and encourage- 
ment it was due. Next year he wrote his tremendous Symphonie Funebre, 
a gigantic structure in sounds, which Spontini—who saw so much of 
Michelangelo in it that he maintained it could only have been written by 
a man familiar with the Sistine frescoes—described to its author as 
“votre ébranlante musique :” a description of which Berlioz was exceed- 
ingly proud, though I need hardly say that he denied the Michelangelo, 
and would confess to nothing but disappointment in the Last Judgment. 
His married life was but seven years old; and under the influence of 
his wife, or in her companionship at least, he had produced in rapid 
succession some six or seven of his greatest works. But he was unhappy 
in his home, where matters had for some time past been tending towards 
an unpleasant change. His marriage had beena love-match on one side 
only. He it was who had been the lover; his wife had but let love, 
bs 
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and had been able to accord him in return no more than what Legotvé 
calls “une tendresse blonde,” an unimpassioned and docile regard, at 
most. With time, however, the positions were reversed ; and the 
woman grew fond in proportion as the man grew fickle. Madame 
Berlioz, who was unlettered and rather stupid, was her husband’s elder 
by some years ; and in the intimacy of wedded life she quickly learned to 
admire his wit and charm, his prodigious resolution, his splendid energ 
and vivacity, till in the end she fell madly in love with him. As 
her temper was extremely violent, and her fondness of a jealous and 
imaginative habit, and as there is every reason for the belief that 
Berlioz was eminently French in his theory of the sexes, it is obvious 
that the ill-matched couple had but a small chance of happiness. There 
were frequent scenes between Lelio and his Ophelia ; and of ignominious 
discontent—of accusation and retort, of tears and rage and shame, of 
doubt on the one side and resentment on the other—there cannot but 
have beenan abundance. To a man like Berlioz, this condition of things 
must necessarily have been intolerable. He was impatient of control, 
greedy of triumph and change, and as “constitutionally incapable of 
fidelity ” as Hazlitt himself; and his way out of the difficulty was but 
too plain to him. In 1840, the year of the Funébre, he left his home to 
give some concerts at Brussels, and he returned to it no more. He took 
honourable care of his wife until her death, and of their son, his only 
child, he was extravagantly fond; but the tie between them was irre- 
parably broken. As, once fairly divided, they seem to have been able 
to look on each other with great kindness and esteem, it is fair to con- 
clude that the act of separation was a good thing for them both. Of 
Mademoiselle Récio, the lady who supplanted Madame Berlioz, little 
more is recorded than that her disposition was vulgar and paltry, and 
that she insisted, though she was a bad artist and an incompetent 
musician, on singing at her husband’s concerts. As Berlioz was incapable 
of meanness and was a hater of bad art, it is evident that he was fully 
as wretched in his second wife as in his first. 

The Brussels concerts were an earnest of the fame that Berlioz was 
to win everywhere but in Paris. He took his music out into the world, 
and wheréver he got a hearing, there did he score a triumph. Germany, 
her worship for the divinity of Bach and of Mendelssohn, its prophet, 
notwithstanding, received him with open arms. Hamburg, Stuttgart, 
Hanover, Dresden, Weimar, Mannheim, Leipzig even—Mendelssohn’s 
Leipzig—applauded him to the echo. At Berlin, then under the gover- 
nance of Meyerbeer, his receptions were royal. At Vienna, the women 
wore his portrait in bracelets and lockets ; the Emperor sent him a 
hundred ducats ; he went to receptions at Court, and was not afraid to 
answer impertinently an impertinent question from Metternich himself. 
At Pesth, he was obliged to leave behind him, as a gift to the city, the 
original score of his tremendous arrangement of the Rakoczy March, 
the Hungarian Marscillaise. At Prague his musicians not only obliged 
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Franz Liszt to thank him formally for the honour he had done them 
in asking them to bear a part in the performance of his Roméo et 
Juliette, but gave him a public supper, and presented him with a big 
silver cup. He was the object of all sorts of attentions in London, 
where he conducted awhile for the illustrious Jullien, and then for the 
Philharmonic Society and for himself. In Russia, whither he went to save 
himself from bankruptcy after the failure of his Damnation de Faust, 
he won honours innumerable: he was the guest of grand-duchesses, he 
had audiences twelve thousand strong. He was Benazet’s vicegerent 
at Baden for several seasons in succession, and wrote for that great 
ereature his charming and delightful Béatrice et Bénédict. Royal and 
imperial personages were happy to command his attendance, to decorate 
his coat with ribands and crosses, to fill his pockets, to give him lodging 
and protection. In France he was a nobody ; he had but to cross her 
borders in any direction to become a great man. 
It is in speaking of these victories on foreign soil that he is heard at 
his best. He hated writing, and an article would cost him days and 
nights of misery ; but I think he must almost have loved it when he sat 
down to tell his stupid and beloved Paris of the serenades, the bouquets, 
the orders, the processions, the “ roaring and the wreaths,” the votes of 
thanks, the huzzas, the tears and benedictions and prostrations, that 
were his portion elsewhere. Leave to do so was the only consolation not 
denied him by the “ dear, d d, distracting town,” whose musician-in- 
chief he wished to be. However triumphant abroad, he had but to go 
back to Paris to find that he was mortal after all. The great city was 
never so happy as in hissing and hurting him. It preferred his prose to 
his music, and laughed heartily at his pretensions as a composer, and at 
the caricatures men made on him: at the “Symphony on the Civil Code,” 
and the music descriptive of a gentleman getting up of a morning and tying 
his neckerchief in a certain kind of knot. It thought him better employed 
as a juryman at its exhibitions than in inventing such masterpieces of sym- 
phonic dramaas the Damnation, or in building up such Titanic tone- 
structures as the /uneébre and the Messe des Morts. To be even with it, 
Berlioz, who was not less ironical than sentimental, produced his Jepos 
de la Sainte Famille, the charming idyll in music which forms the second 
part of his Lnfance du Christ, as the work of an imaginary chapel-master 
of the seventeenth century, and had the immense satisfaction of hearing 
it vociferously applauded, and of seeing it put forward as something that, 
to save his life, the author of the Fantastique could never have achieved. 
When the joke was revealed, Paris enjoyed it a good deal, and took care 
to make much, not only of the Repos, but of the whole oratorio. It 
witnessed the production of the Te Dewm (1856), with a mingled feeling 
of indifference and respect, though it was gratified to note that among 
the subscribers to that gigantic work were six several kings, queens, 
and emperors. But it had its revenge, and more than its revenge, 
when (1863) the old maestro, after years of labour and expectation, 
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brought out his Zroyens &@ Carthage, and asked in opera for some of the 
attention he had won in symphony. This was more than Paris would 
allow. It had admired his excellent restoration of Weber’s Freischiitz, 
for which he had written Weberian recitatives, and instrumented and 
arranged a Weberian ballet, comprehending the famous /Jnvitation a 
la Valse, and it had applauded his superintendence of the revival and 
rehearsal of Gluck’s magnificent Alceste. But it was not prepared to 
accept him as an original stage-musician. It was content with those it had 
already : with Boieldieu and Hérold, Rossini and Donizetti and Bellini, 
the penny-whistle called Adam and the musical-box called Auber ; and, 
having hissed his Benvenuto a quarter of a century before, it dealt 
grudgingly and partially with his Zroyens. He had counted on along and 
glorious career for the work ; it was his Benjamin, the child of his old age, 
rich in whatever was best in his art and himself; and he hoped much of 
it. But he had reckoned without his Paris. The Z’royens was parodied 
freely and served as a pretext for innumerable insults, It was horribly 
mutilated and grievously misrepresented. And after a run of only five- 
and-twenty nights or so, it was withdrawn from the boards, whereon it 
has not since reappeared. 

This was the end of Berlioz. He was old and tired. He was afflicted 
with an incurable neuralgia. He was wifeless and solitary. His heart 
was angry, but his spirit was broken. And he put off his armour, and 
left the battle. For the last six years he made no more music, he wrote 
no more articles. Symphonic ideas came to him but to be hunted 
away ; and the Zroyens—a transcript of which, inscribed “ Divo Virgi- 
lio,” and prefaced by a curt and scornful command that it should be sung 
and played exactly as he had written it, was revised and published by 
him ere he died—was his last work. ‘Iam in my sixty-first year,” he 
wrote soon after his defeat at the Opéra ; ‘I have no hopes, no illusions, 
and no big thoughts; my son is almost always abroad; I am alone in 
the world; my disdain for the dishonesty and stupidity of mankind, 
my hate of their atrocious ferocity, are at their height ; and not an hour 
goes by but hears me bidding death remember that Iam ready for him 
when he will.” Presently it was told him that the “ Stella Montis” of 
half a century ago was yet alive; so he sought her out, and for a 
while they seem to have played at Baucis and Philemon with a good deal 
of energy and somesuccess. In 1866, however, the old musician lost his 
son; and from that time forth he had no more holds upon life. As he 
had said, he was impatient for the end; but the end was slow to come. 
It was close upon three years ere he was admitted to bea partaker in the 
benediction of death. 


W. E. H. 
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A New Study of Tennyson. 
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III, 


Tue object with which this series of papers was undertaken has already 
been explained at length. That object would have been very imperfectly 
attained had we concluded our task without commenting on the most 
characteristic triumph of Mr. Tennyson’s genius. Of the thousands who 
hang with delight on the pages in which he tells in pure and graceful 
verse the story of Arthur and his Knights, there is probably no one who 
is ignorant that the poet has drawn largely on pre-existing material. 
The nature and extent of his obligations are, however, we suspect, known 
to few. The Morte d’ Arthur is voluminous; the J/abinogion is inacces- 
sible. In our day most readers would find it as distasteful to disentangle 
the Laureate’s fascinating narratives from the labyrinths of a Malory 
as to read the story of Achilles and Hector, not in the glorious hexa- 
meters of the Jliad, but in the bald and dismal periods of the De Bello 
Trojano. Indeed, the task has been very inadequately performed even 
by those who have professed to undertake it. It ought, however, long 
ago to have been accomplished. When we remember the labour which 
has been expended on this branch of Shakspearian criticism, it is surely 
surprising that it should have been spared in the case of a poet who has 
availed himself even more than Shakspeare of material furnished by 
others, whose use of that material is so profoundly significant, and whose 
place in our literature has yet to be fixed. An analytical examination 
of the Jdylls—of the diction, of the sentiment, of the plot—a comparative 
estimate of what the Laureate has borrowed from his predecessors, and 
of what he owes to his own invention, are in truth indispensable, not 
only to a proper appreciation of his services to art, but to any attempt 
to realise even approximately his rank among poets. At once the most 
ambitious and, with the exception perhaps of Jn Memoriam, the most 
elaborate effort of his genius, they mark with singular precision the ex- 
tent and the limitation of his powers. They are distinguished by those 
peculiar merits in which among the masters of later times he has no rival, 
among the masters of antiquity no superior. They exhibit those defects 
which must place what will, however, no doubt continue to be the most 
popular of English epics, immeasurably below the neid, and even as a 
work of art below the Gerusalemme and the Lusiad. 

The Laureate has never, it is true, formally laid claim to a place be- 
side those who have achieved the last triumph of poetic genius. But 
when, in 1878, the Jdyl/s appeared in their present shape and in the order 
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in which they now stand, the secret was at once revealed. The work of 
which Milton and Dryden dreamed had been attempted. We had before 
us, under a slight disguise, an Arthuriad in ten books, of which 7'he 
Coming of Arthur formed the first, and The Passing of Arthur the last. 
The minute and patient study which every page of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry 
exacts soon discerned with what elaborate care he had striven to blend 
together the narratives in epic unity ; how nicely the several episodes bore 
on the main action; how anxiously he had endeavoured to animate his 
work with a central idea. It is this attempt which ennobles his use of 
the Old Romances ; it is this attempt which constitutes his sole claim to 
constructive skill ; but it is this attempt which unfortunately brings him 
into competition with the masters of Epic Song. And here he fails. 
The exquisite taste, the delicate ingenuity with which he has out of the 
chaos of ancient legend constructed his lucid and graceful narratives, 
can never fail to rank among the wonders of modern art, but the criti- 
cism which will be the first to do him justice for what he has done must 
be the last to admit the higher claim. He has not given us an epic 
poem, a homogeneous and consistent piece. The Jdylls remain, in 
spite of all his efforts, a succession of fragments; they touch without 
cohering ; they have been tagged rather than fused together. The unity 
of a true Epicis organic ; the unity of Mr. Tennyson’s Epic is accidental. 
He has, it must be allowed, shown great skill in moulding his material 
in such a way as to make each Idyll subservient to the development of 
the main plot, but the connection between the Idylls themselves is so 
slight as to be scarcely discernible. Nor is this want of union, this lack 
of harmony, apparent only in the framework of his poem. It is con- 
spicuous throughout. There is not, for example, more difference between 
the composition—we are using the word in its widest sense—of Romeo 
and Juliet and of King Lear than there is between that of Hlaine and 
The Passing of Arthur, between that of the Quest of the Graal and Enid. 
And the difference lies, not in those variations which diversities of theme 
require, not in tone, touch, and colour, but in essence; it is a difference, 
not of degree, but of kind. 

The Jdylls of the King bear, indeed, the same relation to works like 
the dneid and the Gerusalemme, as the Lssay on Man bears to the De 
Rerum Natura. It is no injustice to Pope to say that he lacked the 
qualifications necessary for the construction of a great philosophical 
poem. It is no injustice to Mr. Tennyson to say that, partly perhaps 
owing to the material on which he has chosen to work, partly, no doubt, 
owing to the age in which his lot has been cast, he has not succeeded in 
his attempt to produce an epic poem. The Lssay on Man remains, how- 
ever, with all its defects, one of the glories of our literature. The Jdylls 
can only be forgotten when grace and melody, when purity of sentiment 
and beauty of expression shall cease to charm. 

But te our task. Of all popular poets Mr. Tennyson most needs 
a commentator. He has had the good fortune to.be a favourite with the 
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masses, but we very much doubt whether half his beauties are either 
relished or perceived by them. They read him as intelligent school-boys 
read Virgil. They follow the story, they are struck by particular pas- 
sages which they learn by heart and think very fine, they admire what 
they suppose to be the perspicuity of his diction, and they dwell with 
pleasure on such of his touches of natural description as may happen to 
appeal to them. But they go no further, and in going no further they 
are losers themselves, and the poet loses too. We have already said— 
and what we said we illustrated at length in our former papers—that the 
poetry of Mr. Tennyson is, even in its minutest details, of an essentially 
reflective character ; that his great achievements lie, not in original con- 
ceptions, but in elaborate workmanship, in assimilative skill. To dis- 
cover what he has assimilated, on what he has worked, is the first duty 
of one who would properly appreciate his poetry. Of esthetic criticism 
as applied to the Laureate’s poetry, the world has already had more than 
enough, and esthetic criticism is, perhaps, in the present state of Tenny- 
sonian study, of infinitely less value than analytical. 

Of the ten Idylls there are only four, Zhe Coming of Arthur, Enid, 
Guinevere, and The Last Tournament, which are not studies from the 
compilation of Sir Thomas Malory. nid is a versification of the story 
entitled “ Geraint, the Son of Erin,” in the Mabinogion. The Coming of 
Arthur, Guinevere, and The Last Tournament, though suggested by 
Malory, have nothing which immediately corresponds to them in Malory’s 
Romance, and may therefore be regarded as original designs. To Z'he 
Coming of Arthur Malory has, indeed, furnished nothing but a few hints 
and incidents. In one important particular the poet has, indeed, deli- 
berately departed from the ancient legend ; and as an illustration of his 
tact and skill it is worth mentioning. To throw a halo of romantic 
mystery over the birth of Arthur, Malory perplexes his paternity by 
representing the lover of the baby’s mother transformed by magical meta- 
morphosis into the likeness of her husband. For this Mr. Tennyson has 
substituted another story equally miraculous but not equally embarrassing, 
and describes the child as being cast up by the sea at the feet of Merlin. 

Gareth and Lynette, which is perhaps the nearest approach the Lau- 
reate has ever made to becoming wearisome, is with certain additions 
and alterations pieced together from Malory’s seventh book. The intro- 
duction, however, as far as the passage where Gareth asks his boon, is 
Mr. Tennyson’s own invention. From that point the narrative follows 
with more or less fidelity the prose story. As it advances divergencies 
appear. The history in Mr. Tennyson’s hand becomes complicated with 
an allegory—an allegory as dark and troublesome as that which perplexes 
the student of Spenser. In the poem we have four combats for the deli- 
verance of the Lady in the Siege Perilous ; in the prose story, seven. In 
the prose story, the knights who engage in fight figure respectively as the 
Black, Green, Red, and Blue Knights; in the poem, they become the 
Morning Star, the Sun, the Evening Star; the Blue Knight having no 
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counterpart. Malory’s Red Knight.of the Red Lands, who is the last to 
be encountered, appears in the poem as Death. For the comic incident 
which results in the apparition of the blooming boy, the reader has to 
thank the poet. We cannot stop to compare this long Idyll with 
the original, for our space is limited, and comparative criticism will be 
more interesting when applied to the three poems which are to be 
examined next. It may, however, be noticed that the description of the 
shield of the Noon-day Sun was probably suggested by the shield of At- 
lante in the third canto of the Orlando Furioso, and that the fine stroke 
But up like fire he started 
recalls Milton’s (Paradise Lost, book iv. 813) 
Up he starts. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder ; 
or more immediately perhaps the line— 
Sprang up like a pyramid of fire.—J0. Book ii. 1013. 

and we may pause to notice the singularly Dantesque spirit of the lines 
beginning— Nigh upon that hour 

When the lone hern, &c. 

But one of the most interesting illustrations of Mr. Tennyson’s method 
of dealing with his raw material is to be found in Znid. Here we can 
follow him step by step; here we can study in detail the distinctive 
features of his art. The story itself is to be found in the Mabinogion. 
That charming collection of tales was translated in 1838 by Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, and it is of Lady Guest’s translation that Mr. Tennyson has 
availed himself. To give something of an allegorical significance to the 
character of Geraint and to make the story bear on the main action of his 
epic, Mr. Tennyson assigns the departure of Geraint from Arthur's 
Court, not to any anxiety on the part of the young man to return to his 
aged father and his troubled realm, but to a desire to sever Enid from 
communion with Guinevere, whose guilty love for Launcelot was now 
beginning to be suspected. 

And many there were who accompanied Geraint, and never was there seen a fairer 
host journeying towards the Severn. . . . And for a long time he abode at home, and 
he began to shut himself up in the chamber of his wife, and he took no delight in 
anything besides, insomuch that he gave up the friendship of his nobles together with 
his hunting and his amusements. 

In Mr. Tennyson’s versification of this the effect of the five repetitions 
of the word “ forgetful ”— 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt; 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament; 
Forgetful, &¢.— 
has often been deservedly admired. We may notice, however, that it would 
seem to be an echo from a similarly effective iteration in Keats’ Isabel : 
And she forgot the stars and moon and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 


And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze. 
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it. And there was murmuring and scoffing concerning him among the inhabitants of 
the palace on account of his relinquishing so completely their companionship for the 


lent love of his wife. And when Erlin heard these things he spoke unto Enid, and in- 
s to quired of her whether it was she that had caused Geraint to act thus, ‘Not I,” said 
vith she; “ there is nothing more hateful to me than this.” And she was very sorrowful. 
| be And by and by the people when they met 
be In twos and threes, or fuller companies, 
the Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 
At As of a prince whose manhood was all gone, ' 
oke And molten down in mere uxoriousness. ' 


This too the women who attired her head, 
To please her dwelling on his boundless love 
Told Enid, and they saddened her the more. 


This last is one of those delicate and thoughtful touches which Mr. 
Tennyson seldom misses an opportunity for introducing. 


And one morning in the summer time they were upon their couch. And Enid 
. was without sleep in the apartment, which had windows of glass, And the sun shone 
ines upon the couch ; and the clothes had slipped from off Geraint’s arms and breast, and 
he was asleep. Then she gazed upon the marvellous beauty of his appearance, 
and she said, “Alas, and am I the cause that these arms and this breast have 
lost their glory?” And as she said this the tears dropped from her eyes. And the tears 
she shed and the words she had spoken woke him. 


In this clear and beautiful picture the only feature which awaited 





ive 
development lay in the figure of Geraint ; here and here only expansion 
lies was needed ; here and here only expansion is found. 
has At last it chanced that on a summer morn 
the (They sleeping each by either) the new sun ' 
his Beat through the blindless casements of the room 
ag And heated the strong warrior in his dreams, 
syle Who moving cast the coverlet aside 
his And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
rom The massive square of his heroic breast, 
now And arms on which the standing muscle slop’d. 
airer And Enid woke and sate beside the couch 
,and Admiring him, and thought within herself 
ht in Was ever man so grandly made as he? 
with ‘ cha te And bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteously she said, 
_ “Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone? 
e 7 . . . . . . 
O me, I fear that I am no true wife.” 
Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 
a And the strong passion in her made her weep 
ould True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 
el : And these awoke him. 


The words which raise Geraint’s suspicion are not found in the 
Romance. In the Romance—and we are not quite sure that the poet 
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has in this case improved uponit—Geraint is represented as realising the 
ignoble state into which he had sunk, and as thinking it not improbable 
therefore that his wife may have her eyes on a worthier mate. He re- 
solves to show her that he still is what he was when he won her love. 
Abruptly ordering her to clothe herself in her meanest dress, and after 
making a few necessary preparations, the two set out in quest of adven- 
tures. In the Laureate’s version this meanest dress is defined. It is 
the dress in which Geraint first found her apparelled when he raised her 
from poverty to splendour. This happy touch enables the poet to relate 
by way of episode the history of his hero and heroine—their courtship 
and marriage, their early happy days with Arthur and Guinevere. At 
this point, then, which isin the Romance the middle portion, we must, in 
tracing the story as represented by Mr. Tennyson, turn to what are, in 
the Romance, the opening pages, for the poet has in true epic fashion be- 
gun in mediis rebus. The story as told in the Mabinogion and as told 
by Mr. Tennyson is substantially the same. Occasionally he follows the 
prose story with minute fidelity of detail: as for example in the descrip- 
tion of Geraint— 
The rider was a fair-headed youth, and a golden-hilted sword was at his side, and 
round him was a scarf of blue purple, at each corner of which was a golden apple. 
For Prince Geraint 

Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress 

Nor weapon save a golden-hilted brand, 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 

There swung an apple of the purest gold, 

Sway’d round him ; 
or in the meeting with the surly dwarf, where he merely versifies the 
prose paragraph. One happy touch the poet has introduced which is 
worth noticing. When the Romance tells how the dwarf struck Geraint 
“so that the blood coloured the scarf he wore,” it adds: “ Then Geraint 
put his hand upon the hilt of the sword, but he took counsel with himself 
and considered that it would be no vengeance for him to slay the dwarf, 
and to be attacked unarmed by the armed knight.” This becomes in Mr, 
Tennyson’s poeem— 
His quick instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt as to abolish him, 
3ut he from his exceeding manfulness 


And pure nobility of temperament, 
Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, refrain’d. 


It would be tedious to follow the story step by step, but it may not 
be uninteresting to note how careful the poet is, as he treads closely in 
the tracks of his original, to seize every opportunity for introducing a 
picturesque touch. Thus 

They went along a fair and even and lofty ridge of ground 
becomes 
They climb’d upon a far and even ridge 
And show'd themselves against the sky. 
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ne The simple statement “and they were polishing shields and burnish- 
le ing swords, and washing armour and shoeing horses,” reappears as 
e- Everywhere 
eC, Was hammer laid to hoof, and the hot hiss 
oY And bustling whistle of the youth who scour’d 
. His master’s armour. 
he The “tattered garments” of old Yniol become “fray’d magnificence, 
* once fit for feasts of ceremony.” The “when the dawn arose” of the { 
e tomance becomes “ When the pale and bloodless east began To quicken i 
p to the sun.” The words “ And at a little distance from the town he saw ’ 
t an old palace in ruins, wherein was a hall that was falling to decay ; and 
. when he came near the palace he saw but one chamber, and a bridge of 
‘ marble leading to it,” have been expanded into one of the most exquisite 


pieces of descriptive writing we ever remember to have met with. In the 
FT account of Geraint’s visit to Yniol the Laureate has occasionally departed 
> slightly from the story. For Enid’s song he had of course no hint; nor, 
again, is the speech in which Yniol relates the injuries he has received from 
the Sparrow-hawk translated from any corresponding speech in the prose 
story. Both of these additions are undoubtedly improvements. But 
there is one addition which might surely have been spared. “ ‘TI will en- 
gage if I escape from the tournament to love the maiden as long as I 
live, and if I do not escape she shall remain unsullied as before.’ ‘Gladly 
will I permit thee,’ said the hoary-headed man.’” This is simple and 
natural, and this Mr. Tennyson versifies, but carefully adds that old 
Yniol went to consult his wife on the subject. 

Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 

And best by her that bore her understood. 

: a : : ere thou go to rest, 

Tell her, and prove her heart toward the prince. 
This certainly trembles on bathos, and bathos of a peculiarly repulsive 
. kind. It degrades Yniol and it degrades Enid. It disenchants us. 
7 It transfers us suddenly from the poetry of the past into the flattest 
: prose of the present; it conjures up in Enid the image of a conventional 
English young lady, it conjures up in Yniol a conventional English father 
both of them, no doubt, in real life, eminently respectable personages, 
but both of them entirely out of place in heroic poetry, or, indeed, in 
poetry of any kind. These concessions to modern conventionality are 
unfortunately only too common in the Laureate’s writings. We find 
him, for example, in Laine going out of his way to inform us that when 
his heroine visited Sir Launcelot she was escorted by Sir Torr, and 
that regularly as the night approached she retired to her friends in the 
neighbouring town. How much more beautiful, how much more manly, 
is honest Malory— 

So this maiden never went from Sir Launcelot, but watched him day and night, 
and did such attendance there was never woman did more kindlier for man than she, 
Nothing is so coarse as false delicacy. 

It is very rarely that Mr. Tennyson allows his prose original to 
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excel his poetical version in picturesqueness, but in Geraint’s contest with 
the Sparrow-hawk the prose narrative is certainly superior to the Idyll. 
The lines 

Then each, dishors’d and drawing, lash’d at each 

So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 

Wonder’d . — 
And twice they breath’d, and still 
The dew of their great labour, and the blood 
Of their strong bodies flowing, drain’d their force, 


are graphic; but the lines 

And they fought on foot with their swords until their arms struck sparks of fire 
like stars from one another, and thus they continued fighting until the blood and 
sweat obscured the light from their eyes, 


are far more spirited. For what follows—Enid’s trouble about her faded 
dress, her dream, Geraint’s long speech to the mother of his betrothed— 
the poet has drawn on his own invention. This brings us to the second 
part, and here the Idyll again closely follows the Romance, taking it up 
at the point where the episode broke it off: 


And he desired Enid to mount her horse and to ride forward and to keep a long 
way before him. “ And whatsoever thou mayst see, and whatsoever thou mayst hear,” 
said he, “do thou not turn back. And unless I speak to thee, say not thou one 


word.” ' 
“T charge thee ride before, 


Ever a good way on before; and this 
I charge thee, on thy duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 
No, not a word.” 


And they set forward. And he did not choose the pleasantest and most frequented 
road, but that which was the wildest and most beset by thieves and robbers and veno~- 


mous animals. 
They past 


The marches and by bandit-haunted holds, 
Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the hern, 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode. 


These and the lines which follow—let the reader turn to them—are 
fine illustrations of Mr. Tennyson’s power of expanding a rough sketch 
into a finished picture. 


And they saw four armed horsemen come forth from the forest. When the horse- 
men had beheld them, one of them said to the others, ‘‘ Behold, here is a good occa- 
sion for us to capture two horses and armour and a lady likewise: for this we shall 
have no difficulty in doing against yonder single knight who hangs his head so pen- 
sively and heavily.” 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 

On horseback, wholly arm’d.... 

And heard one crying to his fellow ‘‘ Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 
Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound. 
Come, we will slay him, and will have his horse 
And armour, ané this damsel skall be ours,’ 
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And Enid heard this discourse. ‘‘ The vengeance of Heaven be upon me if I would 
not rather receive my death from his hand than from the hand of any other, and 
though he should slay me, yet will I speak to him.” So she waited for Geraint until 
he came near her. “ Lord,” said she, “ didst thou hear the words of these men con- 
cerning thee?” Then he lifted up his eyes and looked at her angrily: “Thou hadst 
only,” said he, “to hold thy peace, as I bade thee ; I wish but for silence, and not for 
warning. And though thou should’st desire to see my defeat and my death, yet do I 


feel no dread.” 
Then Enid ponder’d in her heart, and said, 


“T will go back a little to my lord, 
And I will tell him all their caitiff talk. 
For be he wroth even to slaying me, 
Far liefer by his dear hand had I die 
Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame. 
He made a wrathful answer. Did I wish 
Your warning or your silence? One command 
I laid upon you, not to speak to me. 

» « « Well then—look—for now, 
Whether ye wish me victory or defeat, 
Long for my life, or hunger for my death, 
Yourself shall see my vigour is not lost. 


Then the combat ensues, in which Geraint is victorious— 


Geraint dismounted from his horse and took the arms of the men he had slain and 
placed them upon their saddles, and tied together the reins of the horses. ‘‘ Behold 
thou what thou must do,” said he; “ take the four horses and drive them before thee.” 

He bound the suits 
Of armour on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, “ Drive them on 
Before you: ” and she drove them through the waste. 


In the adventure which is next described, the only noticeable ad- 
ditions in the Idyll are the two fine similes in which the bandit transfixed 
by Geraint is compared to the “ great piece of a promontory that had a 
sapling growing in it,” and the simile in which Geraint’s war-cry echoing 
distinctly through the confused roar of a battlefield is compared to “the 
drumming thunder of the huger fall” heard by a listener who is stand- 
ing amid the crash of nearer cataracts—two similes worthy of the Jliad. 
In the Romance a third combat with five other horsemen is narrated, 
but the poet, probably thinking that poor Enid had already enough to 
do with the six horses entrusted to her, very judiciously omits this, and 
passes on to the meeting with the youth on his way to the mowers, For 
a while the Idyll and the Romance continue to move parallel. With the 
visit of the Earl they diverge. In the Romance the Earl is Dwyrm, a 
stranger both to Enid and Geraint. On hearing of the arrival in his 
dominions he seeks their acquaintance, entertains them, and endeavours 
to induce Enid to leave her husband. For Dwyrm, Mr. Tennyson has, 
with admirable tact, substituted Limours, a young nobleman “ femininely 
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fair and dissolutely pale,” who had formerly been Enid’s suitor. With 
this alteration, he again takes up the prose story. 

“Have I thy permission” (said the Earl to Geraint) ‘to go and converse with 
yonder maiden, for I seo that she is apart from thee?” “Thou hast it gladly,” 
said he. 

“Your leave, my lord, to cross the room, and speak 
To your good damsel there, who sits apart 
And seems so lonely.” “ My free leave,” he said, 


He then makes his suit, 


And Enid considered that it was advisable to encourage him in his request. 
“ Come here to-morrow, and take me away as though I knew nothing thereof.” 
3ut Enid fear’d his eyes, 
And answer’d with such craft as women use, 
. . “Come with morn 
And snatch me from him as by violence.” 


And at the usual hour they (Geraint and Enid) went to sleep; and at midnight 
she arose and placed all Geraint’s armour together, so that it might be ready to put 
on. And, although fearful of her errand, she came to the side of Geraint’s bed, and 
she spoke to him softly, saying, “‘ My lord, arise, for these were the words of the Earl 
to me.” So she told Geraint all that had passed. 

But Enid, left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Held commune with haneitt, aie es 
Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap'd 
The pieces of his armour in one place, 

All to be there against a sudden need. 


Then, breaking his command of silence given, 
She told him all that Earl Limours had said. 

* Desire the man of the house to come here;” and the man of the house came to 
him. ‘ Dost thou know how much I owe thee?” asked Geraint. “I think thou 
owest but little.” ‘‘ Take the eleven horses and the eleven suits of armour.” “ Heaven 
reward thee, Lord,” said he, “ but I spent not the value of one suit of armour upon 
thee.” ‘* For that reason,” said he, ‘thou wilt be the richer.” 

“Call the host, and bid him bring 
ee and anteil 


“ Thy italia, friend?” And ere he learnt, “ Take 
Five horses and their armours ;” and the host, 
Suddenly honest, answered in amaze, 

‘* My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one.” 
“Ye will be all the wealthier,” said the Prince. 


After the subsequent combat with the Earl and his followers the poet 
again breaks from the legend. In the legend Geraint meets with other 
adventures. Among them he engages with some giants. In one of 
these engagements, though victorious, he faints from loss of blood, and 
sinks down by the wayside. At this point the story is again taken up 
in the Idyll, though, curiously enough, Mr. Tennyson now substitutes 
Doorm for Limours as he had before substituted Limours for Doorm. 
The picture of this brawny hero, “ broad-faced, with under fringe of russet 
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beard,” as well as the words put in his mouth when he first sees Enid, 
belong to the poet, as there is nothing in the Romance to suggest them. 
For the introduction of the band of courtesans in Doorm’s court he is 
also responsible. For the rest the Romance is followed closely, the carrying 
of Geraint on a shield into Doorm’s hall—the sorrow of Enid—the rude 
requests of Doorm that she should eat—her declining to do so “till the 
man that is upon yonder bier shall eat likewise”—her refusal to share 
Doorm’s earldom with him—her refusal to dress herself in fine clothes, are 
transcribed from the prose story. How closely, may be judged from one 
or two samples. 

“Truly,” said the Earl, “it is of no more avail for me to be gentle with thee, than 
ungentle,” and he gave her a box on the ear. 

In his mood 
Crying, “I count it of no more avail, 
Dame, to be gentle than ungentle with you: 
Take my salute!” Unknightly with flat hand, 
However lightly, smote her on the cheek, 

Thereupon she raised a loud and piercing shriek, and her lamentations were much 
greater than they had been before, fer she considered in her mind that had Geraint 
been alive he durst not have struck her thus, 

Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 

And since she thought, “ He had not dared to do it, 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead,” 

Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing taken in a trap, 

Which sees the trapper coming through the wood, 


These are the touches in which Mr. Tennyson has no rival save Dante 
alone. 


But, behold, at the sound of her cry, Geraint revived from his swoon, and he sat 
up on the bier, and finding his sword in the hollow of his shield, he rushed to the 
place where the Earl was, . . . and clove him in twain until his sword was stayed 
by the table. Then all left the board and fled away. And this was not so much 
through fear of the living as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead man rise 


up to slay them. 
This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword 


(It lay beside him in the hollow shield) 

Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore through the swarthy neck. . . 

And all the men and women in the hall 

Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelling as from a spectre. 

The beautiful speech which is put into Geraint’s mouth when the two 
are left alone in the hall has no counterpart in the Romance, which merely 
says: “ And Geraint looked upon Enid and was grieved for two causes : 
one was to see how Enid had lost her colour, and the other to know that 
she was in the right.” 

By a very happy stroke Mr. Tennyson represents the knight who 
meets them on their way, and who but for Enid’s entreaty would have 
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borne down on Geraint—now ill able for loss of blood to defend himself— 
to be Edyrn, the Sparrow-hawk, the insolent knight with whom Geraint 
had in the first part of the poem contended. He thus connects the Idyll 
immediately with Arthur, for Edyrn is now Arthur’s knight, and to the 
power of Arthur is attributed the change which has transformed an 
insolent minion into a noble and chivalrous soldier. This connection 
with Arthur is also emphasised by the poet representing his hero and 
heroine terminating their wanderings at Caerleon, and not, as in the 
Romance, proceeding at once to Geraint’s dominions. 

Of Merlin and Vivien we shall content ourselves with saying that it 
is an expansion—the details being for the most part original—of the first 
chapter of Malory’s fourth book. For several minor coincidences of ex- 
pression and incident we must refer to our former papers. It may, how- 
ever, be noticed in passing that the passage 

Ah, little rat, that borest in the dyke, 


Thy hole by night to let the boundless deep 
Down upon far-off cities, 


recalls Sydney Smith’s famous simile : “ I do not attack him from love of 
glory, but from love of utility, asa burgomaster hunts a rat in a dyke for 
fear it should flood a province ;” and that the fine epithet “shadow-casting 
men” was of course suggested by Dante, and perhaps immediately trans- 
ferred from Wordsworth’s “shadow-casting trees.” 

We now come to the poem which is perhaps the most popular of the 
Idylls—Elaine and Launcelot. Almost all the details of this beautiful 
episode are taken from the eighteenth book of Malory’s work. A minute 
comparison with the prose tale will, indeed, leave Mr. Tennyson little but 
graces of diction and consummate skill as a story-teller in verse. We 
are, however, indebted to him for the legend of the diamonds, for Elaine’s 
song and dream, and for the fine portrait of Launcelot. The action ‘of 
the piece opens, as in Hnid, at a central point. We find Elaine in the 
possession of her hero’s shield, and already under the spell of that passion 
which was to bring her to the grave. The poet then takes us back, 
telling us by way of episode under what circumstances she obtained the 
shield—under what circumstances she lost her young heart. 

Launcelot, having resolved to joust in disguise in a great tournament 
which was about to be held at Camelot, presents himself before the Lord 
of Astolat. 

“ Fair Sir,” said Sir Launcelot to his host, “‘I would pray you to lend me a shield 
that were not openly known.” “Sir,” said his host, “ye shall have your desire, for 
me seemeth ye to be one of the likeliest knights of the world, and therefore I will show 
you friendship. Sir, wit ye well that I have two sons but late made knights, and the 
eldest hight Sir Tirre, and he was hurt that same day that he was made a knight, 
and his shield you shall have.” This old baron had a daughter that was called that 
time the fair Maid of Astolat, And ever she beheld Sir Launcelot wonderfully. 


‘How dramatically the Laureate has set this scene will be familiar to 
every oné ; and familiar to every one will also be the singularly graphic 
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picture of Launcelot which he has taken the opportunity of giving us. In 


the portrait of Lavaine— 
1 Rapt 





e By all the sweot and sudden passion of youth 
n Towards greatness in its elder, “You have fought, 
1 O tell us—for we live apart—you know 
] Of Arthur's glorious wars! ” 
8 who will not call to mind Virgil’s description of the young and 

generous Pallas? The haunting beauty of those three lines (dneid, x. 
t 160-163), so simple, so magically picturesque, is not likely to have 
t | escaped a reader like Mr. Tennyson. 
2 Pallasque sinistro 
z Affixus lateri jam querit sidera, opace 

Noctis iter, jam que passus terraque marique. 
And Elaine besought Sir Launcelot to wear upon him at the justs a token of hers. 

“ Fair damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, “and if I grant you that, ye may say I do more 

for your love than ever I did for lady or damsel.” And then he said, “ Fair maiden, 

I will grant you to wear a token of yours, and therefore what it is show it me?” 
f “Sir,” she said, “it is a red sleeve of mine, of scarlet well embroidered with great 
. pearls.” So Sir Launcelot received it, and said, “ Never did I erst so much for no 
: damsel.” And then Sir Launcelot betook the fair maiden his shield in keeping, and 
‘ prayed her to keep that until that he came again. ! 


Suddenly flash’d on her a wild desire, 

She brav'd a riotous heart in asking for it. 

“Fair Lord . . . . will you wear 

My favour at this tourney?” “ Nay,” said he, 
\ “ Fair lady, since I never yet have worn ‘ 
Favour of any lady in the lists. . . . « 
Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me; 
What is it?” And she told him, “A red sleeve 
Broider’d with pearls,” then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, 
Saying, ‘‘I never yet have done so much 

For any maiden living,” and the blood 

Sprang to her face. . « « + 

“Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 

In keeping till I come.” 





In Launcelot’s subsequent speech to Lavaine, the remark 


In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great, 
was no doubt suggested by the well-known remark of Socrates in the 
Apology, 

Obros copérards eorw boTis Eyvwxev Sri oddevds Ukids ort TH GANOeig mpds 
coptay, 

Then follow the tournament—the victory—the wounding of Launce- 
lot. The slight differences of detail between the incidents as given in 
the Romance, and as given in the Idyll, we shall not stop to consider, as 
they are of little moment. But in the visit of Sir Gawain to Astolat 
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there is in the Idyll an interesting variation. In the Romance he appears 
as the loyal friend of Launcelot. Inthe Idyll heappears as a treacherous 
trifler, attempting to estrange Elaine from her lover, and hinting that 
even after she has become Launcelot’s bride, they may, “if she will learn 
the courtesies of the Court,” learn “to know one another.” This is no doubt 
introduced to illustrate the increasing corruption of the Round Table— 
to mark the growth of that canker which, originating with Launcelot 
and Guinevere, was now rapidly pursuing its destructive course. Mean- 
while Launcelot is lying wounded and grievously sick at a hermitage to 
which he had been carried. 

So Sir Lavaine brought her in to Launcelot, and when she saw him lie so sick and 
pale in his bed, she might not speak, but suddenly she fell to the earth down sud- 
denly in a swoon... . . And when she came to herself Sir Launcelot kisged her, and 
said, “ Fair maiden, why fare ye thus ?” 

And her Lavaine across the poplar grove 

Led to the caves. . . . 

Then she that saw him lying unsleek, unshorn, 
Gaunt, as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Utter'd a little, tender, dolorous cry. 

The sound not wonted in a place so still 

Woke the sick knight. . . . 

Her face was near, and as we kiss the child 
That does the task assign’d, he kiss’d her face ; 
At once she slipped like water to the floor. 


Whether the Laureate has in this case improved upon his original, 
whether a sudden shock of surprise as in the Romance, or a sudden kiss 
from a lover as in the poem, would be most likely to make a maiden 
faint away, we shall not take upon us to decide. We shall only remark 
that the “slipp’d like water to the floor” is merely a literal translation 


of the metaphor so common in Livy—“ defluxit ad terram.” 
Elaine never went from Sir Launcelot, but watched him night and day, and there 
was never woman did more kindlier for man than she. 
And never woman yet since man’s first fall 
Did kindlier unto man; but her deep love 
Upbore her. 


And now the plot deepens. Launcelot has recovered, and is about to 
take his departure. 


‘*‘ My Lord Launcelot, now I sce ye will depart. Now, fair knight and courteous 
knight, have mercy upon me and suffer me not to die for thy love.” “ What would 
ye that I did?” said Sir Launcelot. ‘I would have you to my husband,” said Elaine. 
“Fair damsel, I thank you,” said Sir Launcelot, “ but truly,” said he, “I cast me 
never to a wedded man.” ‘Then, fair knight,” said she, “will ye be my love?” 
“Jesu defend me,” said Sir Launcelot, “ for then I rewarded to your father and your 
brother full evil for their great goodness.” ‘ Alas!” said she, “then must I die for 
your love.” ‘But because, fair damsel, that ye love me as you say you do, I will for 
your goodwill and kindness show you some goodness. Whensoever ye shall set your 
heart upon some good knight that will wed you, I shall give you together a thousand 
pounds yearly.” “Of all this,” said the maiden, “I will none, but if ye will not wed 
me, or else be my lover, wit ye well, Sir Launcelot, my good days are done.” 
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In Mr. Tennyson’s version of this—we have not room to quote it— 
Elaine, though as fervidly emphatic, is less indelicately importunate. 
The struggle between the uncontrollable passion which has made her 
speak, and the maiden modesty which would seal her lips—a struggle of 
which there are no traces in the Romance—is depicted with great skill. 
Again, Mr. Tennyson has been careful to soften Launcelot’s refusal by 
the paternal air he makes him assume, in assuring the poor maid that 
her love is mere sudden fancy ; that he is thrice her age; that she would 
| be throwing herself away upon him. ‘The promise of “a thousand 

pounds ” in the event of her marriage, is magnified into “ broad land and 
territory,” and enhanced by the assurance that the donor would be her 
d knight for ever. But all is in vain— 








She shrieked shrilly and fell down in a swoon, and then women bear her into her 
chamber, and there she made overmuch sorrow. . . . And she made such sorrow day 
and night that she never slept, eat, nor drank. 


There is no need for us to comment on Mr. Tennyson’s exquisite ex- 
pansion of these simple words. There are probably not a dozen people 
who will take the trouble to read this paper, who do not know the latter 
pages of Elaine almost by heart. We may notice in passing that the 
fine line—somewhat out of place, perhaps, in the mouth of a child like 
Elaine— 
Never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk— 
is the précise equivalent of a line in Aischylus— 
58 apOdynros 7 ode exifnros méAe.—Agamemnon, 908. 
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So when she had thus endured a ten days that she feebled so that she must needs 
pass out of the world, then she shrived her clean and received her Creator... . And 
then she called her father and her brother, and heartily she prayed her father that 
her brother might write a letter like as she did endite it. And when the letter was 
written word by word like as she divised, then she prayed her father that she might 
be watched until she were dead. 


All this Mr. Tennyson has of course exactly reproduced, as all that 
| follows belongs likewise to Malory—the black-draped barge, the gorgeous 
coverlet, the dumb servitor, the fair corpse with the letter in her hand, 
the picture of Launcelot and Guinevere standing in the oriel, the knights 
thronging round. Two particulars the poet has added to the picture, 
one of a somewhat commonplace character suggested by Byron, the other 
suggested perhaps by Virgil—the lily, and “the silken case with braided 
blazonings”—the exwvie dulecs dum fata Deusque sinebant. The lily 
was of course meant as a type of purity, but it was scarcely needed. The 
remark in the letter that the dead writer had come to say a last fare- 
well to the cruel lover who had never said farewell to her in life, is alsoa 
touch of the Laureate’s. To the poet also belong the concluding Tines; 
—Launcelot’s soliloquy, perhaps the finest passage in the whole poem, \ 
one of the finest Mr. Tennyson has ever written. ’ 
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The Holy Grail is a series of adaptations, with more original touches 
than are usual with the Laureate, from those portions of Malory’s 
romance which deal with this sublime legend. Occasionally the prose 
story is followed very closely, as in the revelation of the Grail— 

And all at once, as there we sate, we heard 

A cracking and a riving of the roofs, &e.— 
which should be compared with the seventh chapter of Malory’s thir- 
teenth book ; as, again, in the adventure of Launcelot, which should be 
compared with the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of book seventeen. 
In this poem Mr. Tennyson’s highest praise is, we are inclined to think, 
the skill with which he has grouped his details, the ingenuity with which 
he has connected the story with the sin of Launcelot, with the failure of 
Arthur’s life-purpose, with the dissolution of the Round Table. To him 
belong also beauties of diction, felicitous touches. But to Malory belongs 
the palm of invention, belong the picturesqueness and grandeur, the 
pathos, the weird and unearthly beauty of this divine legend, which unites 
the ethereal loveliness of Christabel with the mingled strength and sweet- 
ness of the Odyssey. 

Pelleas and Etarre is the versification of a story told in the twen- 
tieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second chapters of the fourth book of the 
Morte d’ Arthur. The commencement and setting of the Idyll—the portion, 
that is to say, which describes young Pelleas and his meeting with Etarre 
in the forest, as well as the portion which connects her sensual frivolity 
with the sin of Guinevere, and the treachery of Gawaine with the trea- 
chery of Launcelot— are due to the poet. The concluding pages narrating 
the frenzy of Pelleas and his encounter with Launcelot are also additions. 
We have no space for extending quotations, but it may be interesting to 
compare the passage in which Malory relates the incident of the sword 
with the Laureate’s poetical rendering— 

And when he had ridden nigh half a mile, he turned again and thought to slay 
them both, and when he saw them both sleeping fast . . . . he said thus to himself: 
‘* Though this knight be never so false, I will never slay him sleeping, for I will never 
destroy the fair order of knighthood.” And ere he had ridden half a mile, he returned 
again... . and pulled out his sword naked in his hand, and went to them there as 
they lay; and yet he thought it were a shame to slay them sleeping, and laid the 
naked sword overthwart both their throats, and so took his horse and rode away. 

‘*T will go back and slay them where they lie.” 

And so went back, and seeing them yet in sleep, 

“Your sleep is death,” and drew the sword, and thought, 
‘*What! slay a sleeping knight? The King hath bound 
And sworn me to this brotherhood.” ... 

Then turn’d and so return’d, and groaning laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 

Then left it, and them sleeping. 

And forth he pass’d, 

With the Last Tournament and with Guinevere, as they are not 
drawn directly from the prose Romances, we are not concerned. The 
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writer‘of an article in the British Quarterly has, however, pointed out a 
remarkable instance of the poet’s skill in providing himself with material 
from the remotest corners of literature : 

Down in the cellars merry bloated things 

Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on the butts, 

While the wine ran. 
In Crofton Croker’s Fairy Legends (edit. 1862, p. 79), ia a story 
callled “The Haunted Cellar,” we read— 

On advancing [into the cellar] he perceived alittle figure about six inches in height 
seated astride upon the pipe of the oldest port, and bearing a spigot upon his shoulder. 
It may be noticed, by the way, that this same story, “The Haunted 
Cellar,” suggested the amusing incident about the ghost in Walking to the 
Mail. It is possible, too, that the lines— 

The flickering fairy circle wheel’d and broke 

Flying and linked again, and wheel’d and broke 

Flying, for all the land was full of life— 
were suggested by the concluding verses of Addison’s Pygmco- 
geranomachia— 

Latitie penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 

Angustosque terit calles, viridesque per orbes 

Turba levis salit.* 

We have now arrived at the poem which closes the series—The 
Passing of Arthur. Here, if we except the opening lines, the circum- 
stance of the battle being fought in a mist, and the picture of Bedivere 
climbing the crag to see the lest of the barque that bore his lord away, 
every incident is borrowed from Malory. But the rich embroidery 
belongs to the poet, and in none of the Idylls is the embroidery more 
splendid, are the touches more masterly, is the form so perfect. Its versi- 
fication is matchless. Never, even in the hands of Milton, has English 
iambic verse approached so nearly to the Homeric hexameter : 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 





* A friendly critic has pointed out to us two other coincidences in places where 
coincidences would be least likely to be found. Compare John Hall Stevenson’s 


stanza: . . 
As when a squire sees a maiden coy 


He makes a jointure, 
And in a fit of joy 
Prefers her to a pointer.— Works, vol. i. p. 39. 
with the lines in Locksley Hall: 
He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog. 
Again, the singular expression in the Palace of Art— 
God before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality— 
would appear to have been appropriated from a passage in young Hallam’s Theodicea 
Novissima, Speaking of redemption, he says: “It is in the power of God’s election, 
with whom alone rest the abysmal secrets of Personality. 
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That is no Homeric echo, it is the authentic note of Homer. But the 
lyre of Homer was not to be long in the hands of his disciple. The 
Morte d’ Arthur still remains a fragment. All that precedes the couplet 
we have quoted, and all that follows the line “ And on the mere the 
wailing died away,” are in quite a different key. Once or twice, and 
once or twice only, in the Idylls, is the note heard again—as here, for 
example : 

Bare as a wild wave in the wide North Sea 

Green-glimmering toward the summit bears, with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies 

Down on a bark. 

But we are digressing. The prose story is contained in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth chapters of the twenty-first book of the Morte d’Arthur. 
We have not space to follow the story in detail. We must therefore 
content ourselves with selecting the following passages for comparison 
with the poem, and we select them as being peculiarly typical :— 

‘“ Therefore,” said Arthur, “ take thou my good sword Excalibur, and go with it to 
yonder water-side. And when thou comest there I charge thee throw my sword on 
that water, and come again and tell me what thou there seest.” ‘My Lord,” said 
Bedivere, “ your commandment shall be done, and lightly will I bring you word again.” 
So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble sword, that the pommel 
and the haft were all of precious stones, and then he said to himself, “ If I throw this 
rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come to good, but harm and loss,” And 
then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree, 


In the poem the bare statement “So Sir Bedivere departed” is ex- 
panded into a beautiful picture. He steps 
athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill ; 
we see him passing by “zig-zag paths and juts of pointed rock,” till he 
comes to “ the shining levels of the lake.” The line which simply tells 
how “the pommel and the haft were of precious stone” reappears as 
All the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth work 
Of subtlest jewelry ; 
and the effect is still more heightened by their being seen in the light 
“of the winter moon brightening the skirts of a long cloud.” The 
“ under a tree ” becomes 
The many-knotted water-flags 
That whistled stiff and dry along the marge. 
A few lines further on, the sentence “I saw nothing but the waters wap 
and the waves wan ” is transmuted into two lines containing two of the 
finest onomatopaic effects in our language, 


I heard the ripple washing in the reeds 
And the wild water lapping on the crag. 
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Again: 

Then Sir Bedivere departed and went to the sword and lightly took it up and 
went to the waterside, and then he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw 
the sword as far into the water as he might, and then came an arm and a hand 
above the water, and met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished, 
and then vanished away the hand with the sword in the water. 


In the poem we have the “ brand making lightnings in the splendour 
of the moon ;” we have also the magnificent simile which compares its 
flashing flight to “the streamers of the northern morn, seen where the 
moving isles of winter shock, by night; ” the hand is “cloth’d in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” We may notice, in passing, that Arthur’s 
words to Bedivere, 
Woo is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 

may have been suggested by an anecdote of Queen Elizabeth. “Cecil 
intimated that she must go to bed, if it were only to satisfy her people. 
‘ Must !’ she exclaimed ; ‘is must a word to be addressed to princes? Little 
man, little man, thy father if he had been alive durst not have used that 
word, but thou hast grown presumptuous because thou knowestthat I shall 
die”” (Lingard, vol. vi. p. 316.) But perhaps the Laureate was as 
unconscious that he was recalling Elizabeth as Elizabeth was doubtless 
ignorant that she was recalling Marlowe—the coincidence is worth point- 
ing out. 

Leicester. Your Majesty must go to Killingworth. 

K. Epwarp, Must! It is somewhat hard when kings must go. 


Martowe, Edward I. 
To continue : 


And when they were at the water-side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge 
with many fair ladies in it, and among them all was a Queen, and all they had black 
hoods, and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. “Now put me 
into the barge,” said the King; and so they did softly. And there received him three 
Queens with great mourning, and so they set him down, and in one of their laps King 
Arthur laid his head; and then that Queen said, “ Ah! dear brother, why have ye tarried 
so long from me?” 

He would be a bold critic who should pronounce that Mr. Tennyson 
has improved this. He would be a still bolder critic who should wish 
to see a touch or letter of Mr. Tennyson’s version altered. The truth is 
that in this case there is no parallel between the poet and the romancist. 
Each had to tell a story in itself so wondrously beautiful, so touch- 
ing, so suggestive, so picturesque, that it mattered little how it was 
narrated provided only that it were narrated with fidelity. Malory told 
it as Herodotus would have told it; the Laureate tells it as a Sophocles 
or Virgil might have done. Mr. Tennyson’s elaborate beauties com- 
mand our admiration. Malory’s simple words go straight to the heart. 
In the one case we dwell upon the eloquence of the speaker; in the 
other we are lost in the story he tells. We must, however reluctantly, 
acknowledge that in Mr. Tennyson’s version much of the pathos of the 
Romance disappears. ‘ And called him by his name, complaining loud,’ 
VOL, XLIV.—NO. 259, 6. 
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is, if we may venture to say so, a poor substitute for “Ah! dear brother, 
why have ye tarried so long from me?” In the speeches of Bedivere 
and Arthur the poet clings closely to the prose story. One superb 
addition, a few lines further on, is too striking not to be noticed : 
The barge with oar and sail 
Mov'd from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That fluting a wild carol ere her death 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. 
The Romance simply says, “ And so they rowed from the land.” In 
conclusion, we cannot help noticing how closely the picture of Bedivere 
standing on the lonely crag, “straining his eyes beneath an arch of 
hand” that he might catch a last glimpse of his departed king, recalls 
the sublime scene in the @dipus Coloneus where Theseus stands in the 
same attitude in a similar spot : 
bupdrov éentoxiov 
xetp’ avréxovra Kpardés.—Mdip. Col. 1650. 
gazing after a king who was also passing away in mystery to another 
state of being. 

Such, then, is the nature of the Laureate’s obligation to preceding 
writers. Their extent is far more considerable than we have had space 
to point out, but we have, we hope, cited enough to show in what way 
and on what principle his poems may be most profitably studied. We 
have cited enough to prove with what sleepless diligence, with what 
scrupulous conscientiousness, with what patient and long-protracted 
assiduity he has devoted himself to his art. Whatever may be his 
deficiencies, there is not one for which the poet can himself be regarded 
as responsible; where they exist they spring from a cause in nature 
unremoveable. He has achieved a splendid fame, and few indeed would 
grudge him his glorious prize, for he has won it hardly, and he has won it 
nobly. Few men of genius in these latter times have been so true to them- 
selves. Mr. Tennyson has, indeed, little in common with his contempo- 
raries. As he sought his models so he learned his creed in other and better 
:chools. His communion has been with those great men in whom ambi- 
tion—ambition in the noblest form it can assume—wasa religion, men in 
whom truth, to the best of which their nature was capable, was the law of 
being ; who would have regarded disloyalty to their high obligation with 
something of that horror with which the early Christians contemplated the 
mysterious sin which shall never be forgiven ; and who, to borrow an ex- 
pression from one of the greatest of them, drove no petty trade with glory. 
It is this which accounts for the perfection of Mr. Tennyson’s form, for 
the exquisite finish of those works by which he would wish to be remem- 
bered. It is this which, in an age when every species of barbarism and 
vulgarity are corrupting diction, in an age when men of real genius 
see nothing derogatory in dedicating to the hour what with the hour 
must perish, enables us to boast that we have still one classic lingering 


among us. 
J, 0. C. 
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| CHAPTER XX. 
| Won sy A Neck. 


T was on Monday George 
posted his fateful letters. 
Dr. Clancy on receipt of 
his on Tuesday morning 
would at once have hurried 
off to Mr. Pickles to se- 
cure the vacant living for 
his son Augustine if he 
had not unhappily had a 
class that morning for the 
study of the early Fathers. 
This class was attended by 
most of the curates and by 
two or three of the vicars 
of the Wefton churches, 
who learned at least at it 
the incalculable import- 
ance in the work of the 
ministry of a minute phi- 
lological knowledge of 

these Christian classics. “We are kept four or five years to learn 
words only, and to tack them together into phrases; as many more to 
put larger masses of these into four or five parts; and other five years 
at least to learn succinctly to mix and interweave them after some 
subtle and intricate manner.” Such is Montaigne’s description of the 
education of his day, and we have not, perhaps, improved upon it so 
much as that words, as words, are not still the chief study of our impres- 
sionable years. Now, let us suppose when a boy reaches manhood that 
instead of going out into the world and learning there something of those 
realities of which words are the counters, he remains shut up still within 
the walls of a school, first as an usher, and then as a schoolmaster—must 
he not, of course, come at last to think that “words are things” in a 
solider sense than Byron’s? No man, after a lifelong training of this 
kind, is to be blamed if he become an. absolute slave to mere words. Of 
course we all are more or less under the dominion of mere words, but 
owing to their training clergymen very often, and schoolmasters nearly 
6—2 
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always, are their slaves. Now, words ruled Dr. Clancy, who was an ex- 
schoolmaster, with a rod of iron. Even the shabby little Greek particle 
av, which had kept them all fussing about her for the whole hour last 
Tuesday, must have another full hearing this morning to have anything 
like justice done to her. Mr. Gant, indeed, overhearing a whispered 
controversy between Mr. Williams and Mr. Snepp about the force of the 
7d in the next sentence to that in which the exacting «iv occurred, thought 
he’d score by shouting across to Dr. Clancy, “Dr. Clancy, I should like 
to know the force of the 76?” 

“Which 7é?” asked the Vicar petulantly, more than usually im- 
patient that morning of Mr. Gant’s confident, but idiotic interruptions. 

“The ré in the next sentence,” cried the unabashed Gant, having, 
however, the discretion not to attempt to read the sentence out. 

“ The next sentence! I didn’t know we had got to the next sen- 
tence, Mr. Gant. Gentlemen, we’re too slow for Mr. Gant. If Mr. 
Gant will have the kindness to take my place, we shall get on much 
faster, very much faster, I have no doubt.” 

The Vicar treated the Wefton clergy generally, but especially the 
curates, and more especially his own curates, as fourth-form schoolboys. 
Mr. Gant having been snuffed out, as far as he could be snuffed out (for 
he always smouldered and was easily relit), the Vicar resumed his lec- 
ture on the inexhaustible dv. It seemed at the last lesson they had con- 
siderably cleared the ground for to-day’s discussion. They had gone over 
together all the different places of importance in which dv appeared in 
the writings of this author, and they seemed at first to be almost in a 
position to make an exhaustive catalogue of its different uses in his 
works, and from thence to infer its precise signification in the present 
passage. But, unfortunately, the thing wasn’t such plain sailing as it 
seemed. For he—the Doctor—could not conceal from them that there 
were many serious differences of opinion among the best critics as to the 
use of this particle in the other passages themselves. And, as it was 
certainly not a matter which he could venture to decide summarily and 
ex cathedrd, he would first put as fairly as he could before them the con- 
flicting views of these supreme critics, and then hazard his own humble 
opinion. The Doctor then gave at some length the views on the one 
side of the question of Hermann and Klotz, and, on the other side, of 
Hartung, Thiersch, and Buttman, stigmatising, in passing, the views of 
Thiersch as little short of monstrous. For himself, he was free to con- 
fess that he inclined very strongly to the theory of Hermann; not, of 
course, accepting it implicitly and in all particulars, but, taking it as a 
whole, it seemed, in his poor judgment, to come as near the truth as it 
was possible for us to get in the present state of our faculties and infor- 
mation. Still he would not have them make their mind up on a subject 
like this without at least consulting also B. Matthiw in his Levic. Lurip. 
i. 188 sqq., Brumlein on the Greek Moods, and Moller in Schneidewin 
Philolog. vi. 719 ff. Taking, however, for the moment Hermann’s theory 
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as a working hypothesis, they would see that the dy in the passage under 
discussion might have been omitted (and in like cases often was omitted) 
without in the least degree affecting the sense of the sentence. The 
Doctor having read the sentence and shown that the mood of the verb 
made its meaning unmistakable with or without an ay, brought that 
day’s lesson to a satisfactory close. 

“T say,” said the facetious Tydd as he walked from the vicarage with 
his bosom friend Smalley, who had taken profuse and profound notes, 
“those notes will come in handy for your cottage lecture to-morrow 
night, old fellow! To think that that deast of an Ann had no business 
there after all!” 

Meantime the Doctor had detained Mr. Gant when the rest of the 
class broke up. At first Mr. Gant was very much alarmed by this dis- 
tinction, and felt that the Doctor was quite capable of setting him an 
imposition for his irrelevant interruption ; but he was reassured by being 
asked if he would kindly undertake a commission. The fact was, that 
the Vicar was nearly due to take a grand wedding at the parish church 
and could not yet, therefore, call upon Mr. Pickles on behalf of his son 
Augustine. He resolved to write at once to him and entrust the letter 
to Mr. Gant. He felt that he had been unduly harsh to Mr. Gant and 
wished now to soothe his hurt feelings by sending him, instead of his 
buttony page, with the letter. 

“ Perhaps you will kindly take this letter to Mr. Pickles for me, Mr. 
Gant. It is a very important letter, and I wish him to get it as soon as 
possible, You pass his office, I think? Ah, I thought so, Thank you. 
3y the way,” as Mr, Gant was leaving the room, “I suppose your col- 
league, Mr. Kneeshaw, has told you that he’s quitting the ministry }” 

“ His curacy ?” 

“No; the ministry. He's giving the Church up altogether.” 

“What! Has he resigned St. George’s?” cried the amazed Gant. 

“Yes; he has written to say that he cannot conscientiously remain 
in the ministry. I’m sorry to say, Mr. Gant,” said the Vicar, sadly 
shaking his head, “ he’s not leaving it a day too soon—not a day too 
soon. Good morning, Mr. Gant. Thank you.” 

Mr. Gant, as he stood on the steps, felt that he had his fate in his 
own hands. He had no doubt whatever that the letter he held con- 
tained an application to Mr. Pickles to give St. George’s to Augustine 
Clancy. The Vicar grasped at every one’s patronage, and was little 
likely to let this living slip by him without a snatch at it. Mr. Gant’s 
mind was made up ina moment. He hurried to the nearest cabstand, 
hailed a hansom, and promised the driver double fare “ if he reached The 
Elms in ten minutes.” The driver earned his premium, and in twenty 
minutes from the moment of his engagement he was driving Miss Tubbs 
to Mr. Pickles’ office. 

Mr. Gant had told Miss Tubbs that Kneeshaw had resigned St. 
George’s, and, indeed, given up the ministry, and that Dr. Clancy was 
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always, are their slaves. Now, words ruled Dr. Clancy, who was an ex- 
schoolmaster, with a rod of iron. Even the shabby little Greek particle 
av, which had kept them all fussing about her for the whole hour last 
Tuesday, must have another full hearing this morning to have anything 
like justice done to her. Mr. Gant, indeed, overhearing a whispered 
controversy between Mr. Williams and Mr. Snepp about the force of the 
70 in the next sentence to that in which the exacting «y occurred, thought 
he’d score by shouting across to Dr. Clancy, “ Dr. Clancy, I should like 
to know the force of the rd?” 

“Which 70?” asked the Vicar petulantly, more than usually im- 
patient that morning of Mr. Gant’s confident, but idiotic interruptions. 

“The 7d in the next sentence,” cried the unabashed Gant, having, 
however, the discretion not to attempt to read the sentence out. 

“The next sentence! I didn’t know we had got to the next sen- 
tence, Mr. Gant. Gentlemen, we’re too slow for Mr. Gant. If Mr. 
Gant will have the kindness to take my place, we shall get on much 
faster, very much faster, I have no doubt.” 

The Vicar treated the Wefton clergy generally, but especially the 
curates, and more especially his own curates, as fourth-form schoolboys, 
Mr. Gant having been snuffed out, as far as he could be snuffed out (for 
he always smouldered and was easily relit), the Vicar resumed his lec- 
ture on the inexhaustible av. It seemed at the last lesson they had con- 
siderably cleared the ground for to-day’s discussion. They had gone over 
together all the different places of importance in which dy appeared in 
the writings of this author, and they seemed at first to be almost-in a 
position to make an exhaustive catalogue of its different uses in his 
works, and from thence to infer its precise signification in the present 
passage. But, unfortunately, the thing wasn’t such plain sailing as it 
seemed. For he—the Doctor—could not conceal from them that there 
were many serious differences of opinion among the best critics as to the 
use of this particle in the other passages themselves. And, as it wad 
certainly not a matter which he could venture to decide summarily and 
ex cathedrd, he would first put as fairly as he could before them the con- 
flicting views of these supreme critics, and then hazard his own humble 
opinion. The Doctor then gave at some length the views on the one 
side of the question of Hermann and Klotz, and, on the other side, of 
Hartung, Thiersch, and Buttman, stigmatising, in passing, the views of 
Thiersch as little short of monstrous. For himself, he was free to con- 
fess that he inclined very strongly to the theory of Hermann; not, of 
course, accepting it implicitly and in all particulars, but, taking it as a 
whole, it seemed, in his poor judgment, to come as near the truth as it 
was possible for us to get in the present state of our faculties and infor- 
mation. Still he would not have them make their mind up on a subject 
like this without at least consulting also B. Matthie in his Leaic. Hurip. 
i. 188 sqq., Brumlein on the Greek Moods, and Moller in Schneidewin 
Philolog. vi. 719 ff. Taking, however, for the moment Hermann’s theory 
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as a working hypothesis, they would see that the dy in the passage under 
discussion might have been omitted (and in like cases often was omitted) 
without in the least degree affecting the sense of the sentence. The 
Doctor having read the sentence and shown that the mood of the verb 
made its meaning unmistakable with or without an ay, brought that 
day’s lesson to a satisfactory close. 

“T say,” said the facetious Tydd as he walked from the vicarage with 
his bosom friend Smalley, who had taken profuse and profound notes, 
“those notes will come in handy for your cottage lecture to-morrow 
night, old fellow! To think that that beast of an Ann had no business 
there after all!” 

Meantime the Doctor had detained Mr. Gant when the rest of the 
class broke up. At first Mr. Gant was very much alarmed by this dis- 
tinction, and felt that the Doctor was quite capable of setting him an 
imposition for his irrelevant interruption; but he was reassured by being 
asked if he would kindly undertake a commission. The fact was, that 
the Vicar was nearly due to take a grand wedding at the parish church 
and could not yet, therefore, call upon Mr. Pickles on behalf of his son 
Augustine. He resolved to write at once to him and entrust the letter 
to Mr. Gant. He felt that he had been unduly harsh to Mr. Gant and 
wished now to soothe his hurt feelings by sending him, instead of his 
buttony page, with the letter. 

“ Perhaps you will kindly take this letter to Mr. Pickles for me, Mr. 
Gant. It is a very important letter, and I wish him to get it as soon as 
possible. You pass his office, I think? Ah, I thought so. Thank you. 
By the way,” as Mr. Gant was leaving the room, “I suppose your col- 
league, Mr. Kneeshaw, has told you that he’s quitting the ministry }” 

“ His curacy?” 

“No; the ministry. He’s giving the Church up altogether.” 

“What! Has he resigned St. George’s?” cried the amazed Gant. 

“Yes; he has written to say that he cannot conscientiously remain 
in the ministry. I’m sorry to say, Mr. Gant,” said the Vicar, sadly 
shaking his head, “he’s not leaving it a day too soon—not a day too 
soon. Good morning, Mr. Gant. Thank you.” 

Mr. Gant, as he stood on the steps, felt that he had his fate in his 
own hands. He had no doubt whatever that the letter he held con- 
tained an application to Mr. Pickles to give St. George’s to Augustine 
Clancy. The Vicar grasped at every one’s patronage, and was little 
likely to let this living slip by him without a snatch at it. Mr. Gant’s 
mind was made up ina moment. He hurried to the nearest cabstand, 
hailed a hansom, and promised the driver double fare “ if he reached The 
Elms in ten minutes.” The driver earned his premium, and in twenty 
minutes from the moment of his engagement he was driving Miss Tubbs 
to Mr. Pickles’ office. 

Mr. Gant had told Miss Tubbs that Kneeshaw had resigned St. 
George's, and, indeed, given up the ministry, and that Dr. Clancy was 
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going to apply for it for his son Augustine; but Mr. Gant had said no- 
thing of the letter which lay in his pocket. 

“T shall send my brother to Mr. Pickles after luncheon,” said Miss 
Tubbs decidedly. ~ 

“I’m afraid it will be too late then, Miss Tubbs; the Vicar’s letter 
will be in Mr. Pickles’ hands this morning.” 

“What kind of a Churchman is this young Clancy?” asked Miss Tubbs. 

Mr. Gant was disgusted with this wholly heartless question, but dis- 
sembled his disgust and answered carelessly, “ He preaches in his gown 
on Wednesday evenings.” 

This was enough. 

“T shall go myself this moment to Mr. Pickles,” cried the aroused 
patroness. “The carriage has gone with James. I shall send for a 
cab.” 

“T have a hansom waiting here, Miss Tubbs, if you wouldn’t mind 
making use of one for once.” 

“Mind! It’s just the thing. It’s faster than those creeping cabs. 
I shall put my bonnet on in a moment,” and away she bustied, returning 
in two minutes. ‘ You'll come, Vicar.” 

It would not have done, however, for Mr. Gant to have presented 
Miss Tubbs, himself, and the letter at the same moment to Mr. Pickles. 

“Thank you, I think I’d better not, Miss Tubbs. You could talk 
me over with more freedom in my absence, I shall walk and meet you 
on your return.” 

Miss Tubbs, as she looked into the weak and foolish face of her pro- 
tégé, thought it as well, perhaps, that Mr. Pickles shouldn’t see him, 

“Very well, Vicar. I shall not be long. Aw revoir.” And the 
masterful little woman took her seat in the hansom with a pleasurable 
sense that thereby she was shocking the minor proprieties of Wefton. 

Mr. Gant had done the one clever and original thing of his life. He 
felt reasonably elated, but there was one drawback to his exultation—he 
could not boast of it. There were a great many people who would have 
done as he did, if they had had the wit to think of it, but who yet would 
pronounce this thing, if done by another, dishonourable. The fear of 
these Pharisees and of Dr. Clancy must keep him silent. Still the con- 
sciousness of his cleverness must express itself somehow—if not in words, 
then in mien and manner. There is somewhere in the Spectator a paper 
of Addison’s, describing the airs assumed suddenly by a little girl for no 
obvious reason. One Sunday morning she comes down with an air of 
extraordinary pretension and importance, which was maintained through- 
out the week. It seems that this morning she had put on for the first 
time a chemise with a lace frill. No one could see this lace frill, and 
modesty forbade the young lady calling attention to it, but the conscious- 
ness of it inspired the dignity of her demeanour. Mr. Gant’s grand 
stroke of policy was like this lace frill, to which he could not call atten- 
tion, but which added in his own eyes a cubit to his mental stature. 
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He was unusually self-complacent and elated as he walked back briskly 
to town. 

Meantime Miss Tubbs went boldly upon her bold enterprise. In ten 
minutes she found herself seated in Mr. Pickles’ official sanctum, face to 
face with that great man, who glowered at her most inhospitably. 
Women, thought Mr. Pickles, should have fortunes and children ; other- 
wise they were always useless and sometimes noxious. Miss Tubbs he 
thought noxious. Miss Tubbs, however, was the last person in the world 
to be disconcerted by the chilling reception she met. Who was Mr. 
Pickles that she should cower under his frown? It was not two months 
since she had given his nearly naked niece some underclothing. 

“ Mr. Pickles,” she began, as she made herself perfectly at home by 
the office fire, “ you’re a business man, and I’m a woman of business, and 
I shall come at once to business, as 1 know the value of your time. I 
hear that Mr. Kneeshaw has resigned St. George’s.” 

Mr. Pickles had been very much disgusted with George’s letter of 
resignation that morning. He did not know how to get out of his 1,5000. 
subscription, and what now was there to show for it? Therefore Miss 
Tubbs’ subject was as distasteful to him as herself. 

“Yes; he’s resigned,” he answered surlily. 

“T want the living for Mr. Gant, the other curate, the senior curate, 
of the parish church.” 

Mr. Pickles merely looked his amazement. 

“ Yes,” continued the imperturbable Miss Tubbs, with a confirmatory 
nod, “ I want you to give it to Mr. Gant. I have some claims myself on 
the patronage, as you know; but I’ve not urged them, and I’m not going 
to urge them, as I understand from my brother that you bought the ap- 
pointment from your co-trustees for 1,5007. But you know it’s not worth 
1,500/. to you now, Mr. Pickles, nor 500/.; and I thought perhaps you 
might be glad to sell it again.” 

“ Certainly the audacity of this woman is astounding,” thought Mr. 
Pickles ; “and yet—and yet, why not sell it and still get the credit of the 
appointment, and perhaps of the subscription too?” There was, after all, 
some sense in this cynical way of putting it. 

“Do you mean you'll give the 1,500/. to the church if your man is 
put in, Miss Tubbs ?” 

“Certainly not. It is no more worth 1,500/. to me than itis to you. 
Besides, we can’t afford it. You know, Mr. Pickles,” looking her man 
steadily in the face, “ all Mr. Miils’ hands are his tenants, and last winter, 
when trade was at its worst, he not only kept them in full work at a very 
heavy loss to himself, but remitted their rents. I think he was a fool for 
his pains ; but that’s neither here nor there. The money’s gone—a dead 
loss. We've nothing to show for it, unless you call popularity anything 
—and certainly there isn’t a man about the place who wouldn’t go through 
fire and water for Mr. Mills. But popularity is a poor thing, unless,” 
she corrected herself with a pleasant nod at Mr. Pickles, “ at an election, 
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and to a member. However, there’s no use crying over spilled milk. 
The money’s gone, as I say, and we can’t afford to throw more after it.” 

Mr. Pickles perfectly understood Miss Tubbs’ hint. There was no 
doubt at all that at the approaching election James Mills’ hands would 
vote “ solid ” for the candidate of his choice, and there was no doubt either 
that his choice meant Miss Tubbs’ choice. Mr. Pickles began to respect 
Miss Tubbs as a remarkably clever woman. He must keep her at all 
costs on his side. Afterall, 1,5002. wasn’t much to pay for the three hun- 
dred voters she could send to the poll, even if he could otherwise get 
out of the promised subscription, which he certainly could not without 
the loss of as many or more church votes. 

“Your allusion to an election, Miss Tubbs, reminds me how much I 
owe your brother-in-law. At the last contest I believe every single man 
in his employ plumped for me. I think that solid vote turned the day. 
I haven’t forgotten my debt, I assure you, and I shall be glad, Miss 
Tubbs, if you'll take this appointment as part payment.” 

“T’m much obliged to you, Mr. Pickles,” said Miss Tubbs, not at all 
effusively. “I believe both of us have been committing bribery or 
simony, or something terrible, but I dare say we shan’t turn Queen’s 
evidence against each other. Would you kindly let me have a line offer- 
ing Mr. Gant the appointment, as I should very much like to have the 
pleasure of handing it to him myself?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Pickles stiffly. 

Miss Tubbs’ cynicism and insensibility to his gracious concession were 
very exasperating. The fact was, Miss Tubbs not only felt little gratitude 
for a concession extorted at the point ofthe bayonet, but felt still sore at 
the insolent impatience with which Mr. Pickles had endured her at 
the beginning of their interview. 

“What name did you say ?” asked Mr. Pickles icily. 

“Gant. Hickson Gant. Thank you.” 

Having made the offer to Mr. Gant in the curtest possible form of 
words, and folded and addressed it, Mr. Pickles bowed Miss Tubbs cere- 
moniously out of his office. ‘ After all,” he thought, as the door closed 
on her, “ I should have had to give the 1,500/. in any case.” 

“ After all,” thought Miss Tubbs, as the door closed on her, “ we 
should have had to vote for Pickles in any case. Tarbuttis such a Radical.” 

Miss Tubbs had hardly cleared the town before she saw Mr. Gant 
afar off, and rising from her seat and grasping with one hand the hood 
of the hansom, with the other she waved the note triumphantly in the 
air, to the amazement of the driver. It was not a dignified performance, 
but Miss Tubbs felt proud of a victory won without the cost of a drop of 
blood. 

“ All right!” she cried exultingly, as the driver pulled up at a signal 
from Mr. Gant. “ Get in, and I shall tell you all about it.” 

“T must go on to Wefton, but I shall be back in half-an-hour,” 
gasped Mr. Gant, breathless with excitement. 
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“ Well, it’s yours; here’s the note.” 

Mr. Gant looked this way and that, and, seeing no one, kissed the 
hand that held the note ina rapture of gratitude. He was hers, body and 
soul, for the wretched remnant of his life, or her life. However, there was 
no time to lose now, as Dr. Clancy might call at Mr. Pickles’ office on his 
way from the wedding; so Mr. Gant, having pressed once more the hand 
of his benefactress, hastened on to Wefton. Having reached Mr. Pickles’ 
place of business, he went into the outer office, and, giving a clerk the 
Vicar’s letter, with a charge that it should be delivered at once to Mr. 
Pickles, he hurried back to The Elms. 

The Vicar did not call at the office on his way from the wedding, as he 
had to accompany the bridal party home to breakfast ; nor, indeed, did he 
get back to his own house till late in the afternoon. Then he found Mr. 
Pickles’ answer awaiting him, and though he was amazed to learn from 
it that Mr. Gant had already been offered the living, he never for a 
moment suspected the trick that had been played him. Indeed, he 
thought Mr. Gant had been chosen in compliment to himself. Nor do 
the people of St. George’s know to this day why it is they are extreme 
Ritualists instead of extreme Calvinists, as they would have been if Dr. 
Clancy had not generously sought to soothe Mr. Gant’s hurt feelings by 
sending him on a message instead of the buttony page. It was simply 


such 
A lucky chance as oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs 


which gave them the Rev. Hickson Gant for their priest. “ A lucky 
chance ;” for it is only fair to say of him that he threw his whole heart and 
soul into his work, until he had in his church every banner, vestment, 
ornament, and altarcloth necessary to salvation. 

Mr. Gant, however, had a stretch of desert to cross before he reached 
this land of promise. The church he won was new—virgin soil—but the 
nucleus of the congregation was not new, but soil which had been sown 
with tares. While the church was a-building, a weekly service was held 
in a neighbouring schoolroom to nurse this nucleus into life; and this 
service was conducted by what is known in the trade as a “ guinea-pig,” 
that is a clergyman who does Sunday duty at a guinea a service. The 
guinea-pig, in this instance, was a grammar-schoolmaster, who did not 
sow either wheat or tares, but chaff only—exceeding dry and empty 
words. But there was an antediluvian clerk, of whom even St. Peter's 
—itself a survival—grew ashamed, and whom they were glad to turn 
out on the yet unoccupied common of St. George’s: this man sowed the 
tares. Being appointed to do duty on Sundays as clerk, and on week- 
days as Scripture-reader, he came to be held an oracle by the nucleus, 
and used his influence to propagate his own views. These views were of 
the same strength and character with those of Mr. Gant, but of the 
opposite school. Briefly expressed, they came to this’: that a choral service, 
or any service in which the clerk did not make the responses, was popish 
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His religion was perhaps narrower than Mr, Gant’s, but was all the more 
intense on that account. 

Leaving George and Mabel for a moment to their sad adieus, we shall 
still follow the fortunes of Mr, Gant in the next chapter, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


STRUGGLES OF THE INFANT CHURCH. 


Mr. Gant, as we have said, had a short stretch of desert to cross before 
he reached the land of promise. The nucleus, which consisted of about 
a score of mothers, two patresfamilias, and a Sunday-school of about fifty 
children and teachers, was much excited upon hearing from their oracle 
Hedges, that they had been made over to a popish priest. Hedges 
discovered his new pastor’s religion on the very first Sunday of his 
appearance amongst them, not from Mr. Gant’s monotoning the prayers, 
for that the old clerk, being very deaf, could not distinguish, but from 
his rebuking Hedges for his Low-Church pronunciation of ‘“ Amen,”—~ 
“‘eh-men ” instead of “ah-men.” Mr. Gant, who never showed the least 
regard for any one’s feelings but his own, took the old man very severely 
to task for this mispronunciation, and even made him repeat after him 
two or three times, like a child, the Catholic pronunciation of this 
shibboleth. 

Now “ Amen” is, one may say, an old-fashioned clerk’s stock-in- 
trade, and no such clerk would like being told that the one article in 
which he had dealt for “a matter of forty year or more” was spurious 
or adulterated. But Hedges, having a dim and undefined idea in his 
mind that his “ Amen” was to a prayer what an indorsement is to a 
cheque, and that without such indorsement the draft would not be 
honoured, was really cut to the heart by being told that his indorsement 
was a forgery. He visited many members of the nucleus in their own 
homes that week and succeeded in arousing a very bitter feeling against 
Mr. Gant. Indeed, there was a kind of indignation meeting held in 
Mr. Hedges’ house on Thursday evening, at which the matter was 
discussed with much acrimony. One old lady, a Mrs. Binns, a very 
small shopkeeper, but one of the most respected members of the nucleus, 
carried the meeting with her when she explained, what her more 
ignorant sisters seemed not to have known, that “ Amen” was simply 
the common Yorkshire exclamation of awe and wonder, “ Eh, mun!” 
called forth by the beauty of the prayer which preceded it. This settled 
the question, for, as Hedges pronounced “Amen” precisely as they 
pronounced “ Eh, mun,” if Hedges was wrong, they must be wrong, 
which was absurd. Hedges himself, of course, knew better—knew that 
the “ Amen” was the counter-signature without which no prayer could 
pass ; yet seeing that Mrs. Binns’ etymological criticism, involving as 
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it did “an aspersion upon their own parts of speech,” roused the indigna- 
tion of the assembly against Mr. Gant to a furious pitch, he diplomatic- 
ally held his peace. It was unanimously resolved that, as the bitterest 
revenge that could be taken upon Mr. Gant was for them to give up 
religion altogether, they would never darken a church door again. 

Accordingly, on the following Sunday Mr. Gant had only half the 
usual congregation to preach to. Mr. Gant was at no loss to account 
for this lamentable state of things. It never did and never could enter 
his head that something said or done by him was to blame in any way 
for anything. This was out of the question. The real reason for the 
defection of half the nucleus was, as he explained to Miss Tubbs, that they 
were never taught Church principles. Probably some of them were 
unbaptized, many unconfirmed, and all untrained in Catholic doctrine. 
He must begin at the very beginning and find out all the unbaptized 
children in the place, and christen them in a body on aset Sunday. He 
must also make the service more attractive by changing the hymn-book 
and instituting a surpliced choir. 

Miss Tubbs, suspecting a more specific cause for the defection of half 
the congregation, interviewed Hedges, discovered the reason, and 
learned that, as things stood, the introduction of a new hymnal and the 
institution of a surpliced choir would kill the little life left in the 
nucleus, and old Hedges himself also, probably. The old man had been 
all his life used to the dreariest of all dreary hymnals, a compilation 
called “ Cotterill’s.” Out of this he chose seventeen hymns, not because 
they were the best, but because he knew by heart the first verse of each, 
and in giving it out was independent of gaslight or spectacles. These 
seventeen hymns, at the rate of four a Sunday, lasted him a month. 
Miss Tubbs found that a high-handed change of the hymnal would 
alienate utterly and for ever not only Hedges, but the whole congrega- 
tion, whom Hedges swayed as he would. Yet this insupportable 
hymnal must be changed. How? She hit upon ahappy plan. Hedges 
was to have the sale of the new book and make threepence profit on 
each copy sold. If any man in the West Riding could withstand such 
an argument for the change of a hymn-book, Hedges was not that man. 
He became a convert in a moment to Mr. Gant’s views, and next 
Sunday, as a consequence, the congregation again appeared in full force. 
Mr. Gant gave out his notice of a set Sunday for christening all un- 
baptized children. And Hedges, full of the anticipated profits of his 
new trade, gave out notice also of having the hymnals on sale. Owing, 
however, at once to his deafness and to his prepossession, his proclamation 
rather clashed with his Vicar’s, who he naturally imagined was 
announcing the change of hymnal of which his own mind was full. 
When, therefore, Mr. Gant gave out notice that “ All those who had 
unbaptized children should bring them next Sunday to church,” Hedges 
rose to add, “ And those on ye who have none may get them at my haase : 
plain, one shilling; red, with strong backs, one shilling and sixpence.” 
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This unfortunate mistake threw things back a bit. For as it’ got 
abroad outside the circle of the nucleus, many profane wags beset Hedges’ 
house that week demanding peremptorily either a plain baby at a 
shilling, or, if they weren’t in stock, a red one with a strong back for one 
shilling and sixpence, so that the old clerk was goaded to frenzy. 

In this mood Mr. Gant, who had the delicate tact of a bull ina 
china-shop, comes upon him, and bids him sharply hold his tongue in 
church in future. He mustn’t say even the “ Amens,” for Mr. Gant 
would have them sung by the Sunday-school children until he gota 
choir together. Mr. Gant had no sense of the ludicrous, and the only 
light in which Hedges’ mistake struck him was as a breach of the rubric 
which enjoins that ‘nothing shall be proclaimed or published in the 
church during the time of Divine service but by the minister.” This 
second attack of Mr, Gant’s reconverted the old clerk, and through him 
half the congregation, to Protestantism, and, accordingly, on the following 
Sunday Mr. Gant found the nucleus minished and brought low again. 
Again he had recourse to his Deus ex muchind. 

“What have you been doing now?” asked Miss Tubbs sharply. 

“JT! I’ve done nothing.” 

“ You've not been scolding Hedges again?” 

“ Hedges is an idiot,” cried Mr. Gant with a flash of temper; and 
proceeded then to the tale of the jumbled notices of last Sunday. Miss 
Tubbs laughed. Mr. Gant was shocked by her levity. “It’s directly 
against the rubric,” he said rather sulkily. 

“What? The sale of unbaptized infants ?” 

“No; but his giving out any notice during Divine service. There’s 
an express rubric against it,” said Mr. Gant, drawing forth triumphantly 
his Priest’s Prayer Book and pointing out the said rubric to Miss Tubbs. 
Miss Tubbs for the first time felt some twinges of remorse for putting this 
poor creature intoan important living. She must indemnify the Church 
by being herself Vicar of St. George’s, retaining Mr. Gant as her curate, 

“ You have been worrying Hedges, then.” 

“No; I said nothing to him except that he must hold his tongue 
during Divine service in future. The Sunday-school children will 
answer the responses until we have our surpliced choir.” 

“JT shall set this thing right, Vicar,” said Miss Tubbs, too much 
irritated and too contemptuous to be entertained by her protégé’s wooden 
deadness to everything and everyone but himself and his dignity. “I 
shall set this thing right, Vicar; but only on condition that you let 
Hedges alone in future, and that you take no step of any kind without 
coming first to consult me about it.” 

“T said nothing but what I have told you to Hedges,” cried Mr. 
Gant in amazement ; “ and as for consulting you, Miss Tubbs, I couldn’t 
think of doing anything without first coming to you.” 

“ Send Hedges to me,” said Miss Tubbs impatiently. “Tell him I 
shall be glad to see him here any time between five and six this evening,” 
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Miss Tubbs judged that she could impress Hedges more effectually 
in her own house than in his. Mr. Gant, thus dismissed, went away 
cheered with the confidence that his patroness would set all right again, 
as in truth she did. When Hedges came in the evening, Miss Tubbs 
soothed the old man with gin-and-water and apologies ; asked him how 
many hymn-books he had sold; promised him an enormous sale when 
the church was consecrated and open for service, and proceeded then to 
make interesting and also interested inquiries about his wife and children. 
She learned in answer to these inquiries that “ Mrs. Hedges was a deal 
younger than him, but was ooined* wi’ hard work and weshing, and 
troubled at times wi’ the spavins ; and that all his children but one were 
doing for theirsen ; this one was a bit declinish and fit for nowt but a 
schooilmaister, and promised to be a rare scholar. For all he was nobbut 
twelve year old next August, he could read the clerk’s verses of the 
Psalms faster than he—Hedges—himself, thongh he’d been forty year 
and more at ’em.” Upon this our wily diplomatist suggested that it 
would be as well for Hedges to overlook Mr. Gant’s hastiness, as he was 
very good-natured, and would probably—if he did get up a surpliced 
choir—give Mrs. Hedges the washing of the surplices—in itself a for- 
tune, and take the infant phenomenon Hedges into the choir. At any 
rate Miss Tubbs was prepared to use her influence with Mr. Gant to 
induce him to confer these favours upon the Hedges family. From this 
Miss Tubbs proceeded to congratulate the old clerk upon the wonderful 
work he had done as Scripture reader in the neglected parish, and the 
good congregations he had got together on Sundays in the schoolroom. 
Indeed, she had heard so much about it that she was bent upon seeing 
for herself, and meant to attend the School service next Sunday, and 
every Sunday till the church was opened. We need hardly say that 
after this old Hedges relapsed into Popery, and made a most energetic 
whip to get into the school next Sunday not only all the old attenders, 
but many new ones. Indeed, candour compels us to confess that the 
worthy old man’s zeal outran his honesty a bit. He not only dropped 
strong hints of a probable tea-party, “ or summut,” to be given by Miss 
Tubbs to all the attenders at the school in celebration of the opening of 
the church; but he borrowed at least a dozen teachers from his old 
friend and crony, the superintendent of 8. Peter’s Sunday Schools, 
promising to pay them back with interest at the next anniversary 
sermon at S. Peter’s. The result was such a congregation on the next 
Sunday as would have amazed Mr. Gant if he hadn’t preached on the 
afternoon of the preceding Sunday on the sin of “ forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together.” As it was, he wasn’t surprised in the 
least. 

In this way the old clerk was brought by Miss Tubbs to adore what 
he once burned, and burn what he once adored. Nor did he waver in 
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his new faith even when, on the opening of S. George’s Church, he was 
degraded to the position of verger; for, while his salary remained the 
same, his own perquisites as seller of the Hymnal, and his wife’s as 
washer of the surplices, were considerable. Besides, he enjoyed the bliss 
of Longfellow’s Village Blacksmith—he heard, or thought he heard, his 
offspring’s voice in the choir. 

The choir was another trial to Mr. Gant in the early days of his 
incumbency. All choirs are trials. “Certain sorrows and uncertain 
comforts,” to borrow the Widow Wadman’s description of children. But 
Mr. Gant’s choir was a fiery trial. Miss Tubbs kept her kind promise 
and dedicated Mark, like an infant Samuel, to the service of the sanc- 
tuary. Mr. Gant made his own mental dedication of the youth when 
Miss Tubbs graciously presented him to the Temple. 

“I don’t think he has much voice or ear, Vicar, but I should like 
to see him in a cassock and surplice ; and, besides, I think his presence 
will have a refining influence on the other boys. These common boys 
are so rough and unruly, you know.” 

Certainly Mark had an immense influence on the common boys, not 
in right only of his innate refinement as a gentleman, but in right also 
of his audacity and ingenuity. So far as singing went, he was of no 
use whatever, having absolutely no ear and no voice; but his conduct 
and example told with great effect upon “ his rough and unruly ” fellow- 
choristers. He succeeded in |keeping the boys, and even the men some- 
times, awake and attentive during the longest and dreariest of Mr. Gant’s 
discourses at the school service. On the very first Sunday, too, of the 
choir’s appearance in 8. George’s—the Sunday after the consecration of 
the church—Mark’s influence made itself felt even beyond the limits of 
the choir—by the congregation at large, in fact. On this Sunday Dr. 
Clancy was the preacher, and Mr. Gant, leaning back in his stall, was 
listening, critical and contemptuous, to his late rector’s discourse. Mr. 
Gant, even in church, couldn’t help the thought, “ How lucky some men 
are, to be sure! This poor stick of a preacher is vicar of Wefton, and I 
merely vicar of 8S. George’s!” Mr. Gant forgot that he was yet a young 
man. Unless the Church revolutionises her present equitable system of 
promotion, Mr. Gant, at Dr. Clancy’s age, will probably be one of her 
most favoured and famous sons. While, as we say, Mr. Gant with 
folded legs, folded arms, and head leant backwards against the corner 
of his stall, was mentally contrasting Dr. Clancy’s merit and promotion 
with his own, not only were the choir, boys and men, on the broad grin, 
and trying to stanch their laughter with their surplices, but a good part 
of the congregation in the south transept were no less attentive and 
lively. Miss Tubbs herself even, who sat in the south transept, was 
busy burying the wrinkles of a smile in the deeper wrinkles of a frown. 
The fact was that Master Mark had been very much struck by the 
process of nail-making which he had witnessed during the week in a 
suburb of Wefton, called Claygate, and was now imitating the process 
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with astonishing exactness and more astonishing seriousness. Stretching 
forth the forefinger of his left hand till it almost touched the fiery head 
of Mr. Gant, he left it there for a moment to become red hot in the 
furnace. Then he withdrew it sharply, laid it on the desk as on an 
anvil, and hammered it with his right fist, now on the back, now on the 
front, and now on either side, till the nail was made and dropped into 
its place, when he again thrust his finger into the burning fiery furnace 
and went through the whole process da capo. It was not so much the 
act itself as the dogged and deadly earnestness of the doing of it—really 
surprising in a boy of twelve—which upset the due decorum of the choir 
and those of the congregation who could command a view of it. Pre- 
sently Mr. Gant, shooting a meaning glance towards Miss Tubbs at 
some Low Church heresy in the Vicar’s sermon, found all eyes fixed on 
something behind him. Looking round suddenly, he caught all the 
choir grinning, except Mark, who, gazing upwards with an awed and 
breathless interest in Dr. Clancy’s sermon, had neither eyes, ears, nor 
thoughts, not to say smiles, for whatever silliness distracted and amused 
his more profane fellows. Mr. Gant was so struck with the little lad’s 
devotion that, much as he disliked him, he could not help holding him 
up to the whole choir as an example, after service in the vestry. 

“ This child,” he said, laying his hand on Mark’s meek head, “ this 
child, and he’s only a child, put to shame this morning not merely the 
boys, but—I must say it—the men of the choir. Boys, I hope you will 
take example, not by the men of the choir, who set you and the whole 
congregation so bad an example this morning—but by this child. Mark, 
my boy, I shall take the opportunity next Sunday of the presence of the 
whole Sunday School, to present you with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
for your excellent and exemplary behaviour during the sermon this 
morning.” 

The presentation, however, was never made. One of the men of the 
choir was ill-conditioned enough to turn the tables, and exonerate himself 
and his colleagues at the expense of poor Mark. In fact, he told the 
whole story with Yorkshire frankness to Mr. Gant, who, being extremely 
sensitive about the colour of his hair, was fired with such fury as to 
insist upon Mark’s dismissal from the choir. Miss Tubbs herself, 
indeed, made but a feeble resistance, as the offence was so flagrant ; and 
in order to appease Mr. Gant and pave the way for Mark’s return at an 
early date, she affected to feel wroth with the lad, and condemned him 
to the appalling punishment of sitting with the school-children in the 
west gallery on the following Sunday. 

As it turned out, this hardly mended matters. Mark enjoyed his 
exile immensely. Nor was this all—he made others enjoy it also. Even 
in that S. Helena he made his influence felt. Mr. Gant preached after 
the fashion of a hen drinking. He bent down, took a sip from his MS., 
and then lifted up his head to Heaven, stooping again for another sip, 
and again, as it seemed, returning thanks for the delicious draught. On 
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the following Sunday morning, while in the middle of his sermon and 
in the middle of a sip, his head just being raised above the horizon is 
arrested and gorgonised. The half-finished scntence falters and flutters 
and drops dead in mid flight, like a shot bird. There, opposite to him, 
he sees, or thinks he sees, old Hedges being translated to Heaven, as it 
were piecemeal and in numbers. At least his hair is soaring aloft of 
itself in the most mysterious manner—Hedges himself the while bald 
as a coot, sitting listening seemingly with all his ears to Mr. Gant’s 
dreary discourse, utterly unconscious that 


his fell of hair 
Did at this dismal treatise rouse and stir, 
As life were in ’t. 


In fact, the old man never looked more absorbed in devout attention, 
for he was counting up the profits of his week’s sale of Hymnals. Mr. 
Gant’s sudden silence opened dozing eyes and fixed wandering attention 
on himself for a moment ; next moment his wild stare turned every eye 
in church to the west end. There they see, bald as a billiard-ball, old 
Hedges looking preternaturally devout while his head of hair rises, still 
and steady as a balloon, towards the ceiling. At first every one was too 
amazed to laugh ; but when the wig, coming down suddenly by the run 
plop in the old clerk’s face, was identified by him and clapped in 
much confusion on his head, it was wholly impossible for any one to 
keep his countenance. Mr. Gant had, in fact, to bring one of his best 
sermons to a sudden, lame, and impotent conclusion. It was Mark of 
course. He had made war with fire and sword upon old Hedges’ wig 
during the rehearsals in the schoolroom—sometimes clipping it with a 
pair of scissors, but more often singeing it, and then sending the uncon- 
scious victim to find out where the smell of burnt hair came from. For 
Hedges stood in awe of Miss Tubbs’ nephew. This morning the sight 
of his old enemy, the wig exactly underneath, and the presence in his 
pocket of a new fishing-line, &c., which he had brought with him to 
church as a help to fix his serious attention, suggested the brilliant idea 
of hooking and hauling up the wig. Just as he was about landing it 
the sudden silence and the sight of the eyes of the whole congregation 
fastened on his handiwork unnerved him. He dropped the wig with the 
line and hooks atiached into Hedges’ face, who, catching it incautiously 
and clapping it hastily on his head, got one of the hooks embedded in 
the palm of his hand. He had to lean pensively with his head upon 
his hand for the rest of the service, since, if he moved his hand, his wig 
must come away with it. As the congregation filed past him out of 
church and saw him, instead of opening the doors, sitting still with his 
head upon his hand, the picture of misery, they thought the shock had 
affected his mind, and gave him a wide and safe berth. Mark, however, 
now no longer disconcerted, came to him in something of a temper. He 
was not pleased to find the hook so fixed in Hedges’ hand that it would 
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take some time and trouble to extricate it. While busy upon this 
operation—abusing the old clerk the while for a muff and a mole—Miss 
Tubbs and Mr. Gant came upon them, and Miss Tubbs, to her honour 
be it spoken, reprimanded Mark, and even took the fishing-line from 
him, nor did she restore it till they got home. Mr. Gant, it will be 
seen, had his troubles in the first days of his incumbency, and troubles, 
too, of an appropriately heroic kind. A man with high aims must reckon 
upon high obstacles, 


CHAPTER XNII. 
Mapseu’s Reprieve. 


Ir is time we returned to Mabel. She at once fell in with George’s 
decision to emigrate to Australia because it was George’s. She even 
began to see advantages in the scheme, and among others this—that 
when he returned to his faith and his profession he might work as a 
missionary among the heathen, Of his return to his faith and his profes- 
sion she was assured. George shunned the subject, but talked hopefully 
of.his plans and prospects asa farmer. He felt the relief of a man who 
has roused himself by a supreme effort from a nightmare, and he never 
now passed the parish church without something of the feeling with 
which a released prisoner passes under the walls of his late prison. On 
the other hand, Mabel’s utter self-forgetfulness deepened his remorse for 
his selfishness in involving her fate with his own. He kept his pledge 
not to recur to this side of the subject in her presence, but she could see 
and interpret truly the cloud that settled now and again on his brow. 
At such times she would speak in the lightest and cheerfullest way of 
life in Australia as the happiest of happy projects, and draw pleasant 
and humorous pictures of it put together out of books on Australia she 
had taken to reading. Thus they spent hours each day together, unin- 
terrupted and unprevented by Miss Masters. Mabel flattered herself 
that her aunt’s indulgence was due to her own eloquent pleading for a 
continuance of her approval of their engagement, but in truth it had 
quite another origin, which we had better explain here. Mabel had 
wisely prevented George announcing his resignation to her aunt, as she 
knew his self-accusations would only suggest a text for her aunt to 
preach upon. She took the thing in hand herself and broached it to her 
aunt as a commonplace piece of news. Her aunt’s first idea was that 
George had been compelled to resign for some iniquity. “Why has he 
been forced to resign ?” she asked, prepared to be shocked by some scandal. 

“He has not been forced to resign, Aunt. He has resigned of his 
own accord. He is quitting the Church altogether.” 

Light now began to break in upon Miss Masters. Mr. Kneeshaw, 
whom she had long suspected of ritualism, was going over to Rome. 

“Going to be a priest!” she cried, in horror, “Jt was a mercy you 
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weren’t married to him. You'd have had to become a nun!” This fate 
seemed even more horrible than that of a clergyman’s widow, as the 
widow, at least, hadn’t to wear an outrageous costume. 

“No; he’s not going over to Rome, Aunt. He’s quitting the Church, 
that’s all.” 

“ But why?” 

“There are some things he had to preach as a clergyman which he 
didn’t quite believe.” 

“But he might have paid a curate to preach them. It’s a good 
living.” This suggestion was unanswerable and unanswered. Miss 
Masters, having paused in vain for a reply, resumed: ‘‘ What is he going 
to do, then?” 

“ He’s thinking of going to Australia.” 

“To Australia!” In Miss Masters’ young and impressionable days 
Australia was known chiefly as a model moral sewage farm fertilised by 
our felons. Hence her horror. ‘ What takes him to Australia?” 

“ He is going to turn farmer there.” 

This didn’t put a better aspect on the case. Miss Masters had in 
her mind’s eye but one picture of a farmer—a Lincolnshire lout, with 
one very dirty hand scratching his head and the other holding his hat 
(reverentially removed in her honour), while his wife—draggled and 
depressed, with a half-peeled potato in one hand and a broken knife in 
the other—accompanied every fourth word with a curtsey, with the regu- 
larity of an orchestral conductor beating time. 

“ All I can say is you're well quit of him;” and she said it most 
decidedly. 

“But I’m not quit of him, Aunt.” 

‘Do you mean to say he insists on holding you to your engagement ?” 

“No; he would have given me up with everything else if I had let 
him. But I wouldn’t let him.” 

At last the truth dawned on Miss Masters. This was George’s 
ingenious, if not ingenuous, mode of jilting Mabel. That he should 
change his mind about her in a week seemed improbable, but not as 
improbable as that he should change his mind in a week about his life- 
long creed and convictions. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I see. I couldn’t have believed it. Only 
a week engaged! It’s abominable. I should—— Has he private 
means ?” 

Mabel was puzzled by her aunt’s excitement. “ Very little.” 

“He says he has very little, I dare say. Still, it’s no use, my dear ; 
you can’t help yourself; you must let him go; it wouldn’t do to take 
it into court, you know ; the scandal; and J should have to give evi- 
dence like that I gave at the inquest upon the drunken man we ran 
over at Clifton. I couldn’t do that again for anybody—not for anybody. 
No, no, my dear, he has behaved abominably to you, but there’s no help 
for it; you must let him go.” 
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Mabel at last took in her aunt’s flattering view of the situation—that 
George wished to get rid of his engagement at any sacrifice of fortune, 
and that she, at any sacrifice of self-respect, wished to keep him to it. 
It was a generous construction of their motives and mutual position. 
She generally dutifully endured her aunt’s silliness, or met it sportively, 
but this was too trying,as it profaned George’s love no less than her own. 

“ You do not understand,” she said contemptuously. 

Her aunt, interpreting the words by the tone in which they were 
uttered, took them as a reflection on her old-maidenly ignorance of affairs 
of the heart—a viperous stab in the most vital part—her amour propre.” 

“No, J was never jilted,” she retorted venomously, 

“You do not understand, aunt ;” repeated Mabel, with quiet dignity, 
not now contemptuous. Her aunt’s retort had the effect only of making 
her feel it “ weakness to be wroth with weakness.” “George has no 
wish to break off his engagement.” 

““ Why, then, should he give up the living and offer to give you up 
at the same time?” she asked triumphantly. When her vanity—that 
is the profoundest depths of her soul—was stirred, the waters took a 
time to setile. 

“Well, then, Aunt,” said Mabel in despair, “TI shall take your ad- 
vice. When next he comes I shall tell him that I am willing to release 
him from his engagement.” 

“ That’s the proper course, Mabel,” replied her aunt with much dignity. 

“ But suppose he should still continue to come?” Mabel asked 
anxiously. 

“There’s not much fear of that,” with a nod of the most perfect self- 
complacency. 

She was absolutely absorbed in the contemplation of her own shrewd- 
ness, to the exclusion of all thought of the agony of wounded love and 
pride which her niece must be enduring if this construction of George’s 
conduct were the true one. There is no callousness like the callousness 
of vanity. There is some hope of getting into an inhospitable house, 
but none of getting into one full to overflowing, and a churlish heart is 
more sympathetic than a vain one which is crowded-out with thoughts 
of self. 

When, however, George came not only every day, but twice a day, 
Miss Masters began at last and with reluctance to think she had wronged 
him, and we need not say that this consciousness did not dispose her 
more favourably towards him. In the first place, “he ne'er pardons 
who has done the wrong,” and in the second place George’s constancy 
convicted her of error in a matter in which she considered herself an 
expert. When a whole week of such visiting put the thing beyond 
question, she recurred to the subject, on which Mabel had kept a discreet 
silence. Even now, however, Miss Masters had no idea of admitting a 
mistake. She affected to think she had desired Mabel to break off the 
engagement, and not merely to permit it to be broken off. 
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“ Mr. Kneeshaw has been here again to-day, Mabel ?” 

“ Yes, Aunt.” 

“T thought you agreed with me that the engagement had better be 
broken off.” 

“ Tf he wished it broken off.” 

“ Ifhe wished it! My dear, no girl of proper spirit should care what 
a man wished”—this was lofty and sweeping—“I dare say he’d wish 
you to go to Australia like a felon, and peel potatoes,” an allusion, not 
to the chief industry of Botany Bay, but to the occupation in which she 
had surprised her Lincolnshire farmer’s wife. 

“ He doesn’t wish me to go to Australia, Aunt—at least, not now.” 

“ Tt doesn’t matter when, if he wishes you to go. I never heard of 
any decent person going to Australia, Mabel—never; and if he has to 
go, depend upon it there’s a reason for it,” with a nod which suggested 
forgery at least. 

Mabel stood silent, with her elbow leaning on the mantelpiece and 
her head upon her hand, looking down upon her aunt, who, in the 
intervals of her utterances, was painting away unconcernedly. The girl 
yearned for a mother’s sympathy, and this was the nearest approach to 
it within her reach. 

“ T think, perhaps, you had better write to him to say that all is over 
between you, Mabel. It is more satisfactory than an interview, you 
know, and easier too.” 

“T love him, Aunt.” The words were in themselves little likely to 
impress Miss Masters, but the tone in which they were uttered disclosed 
even to her a shocking depth of feeling. 

“ My dear!” exclaimed Miss Masters, looking fearfully towards the 
door, which might have been ajar, or behind which some eavesdropper 
might have heard the degrading confession. 

“Yes; I love him. I cannot do it,” said Mabel miserably. 

“ My dear Mabel!” again exclaimed her scandalised aunt, looking 
this time her horror through her double eyeglass levelled at her niece. 
“ Such feelings are most unbecoming in a young girl—most unbecoming. 
Love a man who says he is willing to give you up and who is going to 
Australia! It is shocking! What will your father say? <A farmer, 
too! A thing we never had in our family! To say you love him in 
that tone! It’s not modest—it’s not, indeed. I must see your father 
about it this very day.” 

“ Do not take it from me!” cried Mabel, in a tone of agonised en- 
treaty. She felt that her very life lay in the hands that wielded her 
father’s authority. “ Do not take it from me. It’s everything—it’s the 
only thing I have in the world. Do not take it from me.” She had 
stepped to the table where her aunt sat, and stood opposite her with her 
hands clasped and wrung hard together, and an expression of intense 
and pained suspense in her face. Before her aunt could answer, the door 
opened and the servant announced Mr. Sagar. 
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Mr. Sagar, following close upon the maid, took in the situation at a 
glance. Mabel had told him of George’s resignation and of his resolution 
to emigrate to Australia, and he had doubly endeared himself to her by 
his generous approval and appreciation of George’s motives. In fact, 
Mabel had come to look on Mr. Sagar and to confide in him as a father 
—a filial regard which poor Bob Sagar was fain to be content with. For 
himself, he had enough regard of another than the paternal kind for 
Mabel to make his praise of George and his advocacy and furtherance of 
the lover’s plans nothing short of magnanimous. The truth is, Mr. Sagar 
was an Jrishman, and anything chivalrous had a fascination for him. 
An Irishman may have no more idea than a woman of justice, but of 
generosity he has as high an ideal as any man in the world. What could 
be more generous than to forward the suit of a successful rival? No one 
had better reason than Bob Sagar to know that it was absurd to speak 
of rivalry between himself and George Kneeshaw ; that he did not love 
Mabel with a lover’s intensity ; that George had won her before he ap- 
peared ; and that even if George was out of the field altogether, it was in 
the last degree improbable that Mabel could ever have been brought to 
care for a man twice her age. Mr. Sagar, if he looked the thing fairly 
in the face, would have been forced to confess this; but an Irishman is 
not given to looking unflattering facts fairly in the face, and Mr. Sagar 
preferred to regard George as a successful rival. Now the magnanimity 
of helping a rival to gain his mistress’s hand had an irresistible fascina- 
tion for so chivalrous an Irishman as Bob Sagar. It seemed an heroic 
thing to do, and was therefore done with all the greater glow and zest. 

Mr. Sagar, as we said, following closely upon Jane’s heels, took in 
the situation at a glance. He felt certain Mabel had been making a 
despairing appeal to her aunt to renew her approval of their engagement 
under the altered circumstances of the case, and he resolved to do all he 
could to reinforce her appeal. His help was not to be despised. For, 
we need hardly say, perhaps, that the moment Mr. Sagar appeared on 
the scene Miss Masters set her cap at him, and was by this time abso- 
lutely certain that a proposal was only a question of time. Why else 
should he call day after day, and sometimes sit téte-d-téte with her for 
half-an-hour together? It was true. The wretched man’s visits were 
occasionally so ill-timed that Mabel was either out or reading for her 
father, and he would have to endure the aunt for half-an-hour for the 
sake of five minutes with the niece at its close. When Mr. Sagar was 
announced, Miss Masters, having hurriedly snatched off her double eye- 
glass, rose and advanced graciously to greet him, and in reseating herself 
took care to have her back to the light. Mr. Sagar having returned the 
aunt’s greeting in his genial, jovial way, took Mabel’s hand, and, having 
shaken it, led her by it to the door. “T have brought you a box of bon- 
bons, child,” he said, with a meaning look. “Go; you'll find them in 
the ‘nursery.’ Don’t be greedy.” 

Mabel knew at once it was George, He and Mr. Sagar had entered 
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the house together, and Mr. Sagar had sent him to the “ nursery” with 
the promise that Mabel would join him there. If, however, Mabel was 
at no loss to interpret Mr. Sagar’s words, neither was Miss Masters, 
She had no doubt at all that Mabel was sent away as de trop, and that 
the expected proposal was upon her. 

“Tt makes us long to be young again when we see these young folks 
billing and cooing, Miss Masters, doesn’t it?” said Mr. Sagar, opening 
the campaign as he thought very brilliantly by speaking of the old lady 
as his coeval, that is, knocking twenty years at least off her age. This is 
coming promptly to the point, thought Miss Masters. 

“T—I don’t know,” she stammered, as modest and embarrassed as if 
the proposal itself underlay Mr. Sagar’s words. 

“ But you feel a kind of sympathy with them, don’t you, eh?” urged 
Mr. Sagar, thinking “ what a confirmed and confounded old prude she is, 
to be sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sagar, women are weak creatures,” glancing up timidly for 
a moment into Bob’s amazed face, and then casting down her modest 
eyes. 

Bob was nonplussed. He was on the wrong scent altogether, It 
never entered his head that this old thing could be dreaming of a hus- 
band, to say nothing of him. He thought it was just the other way, that 
she was so inveterate a prude as to affect an aversion to the very memory 
or mention of love, and that she was praying him not to press his appeal 
on behalf of Mabel and Kneeshaw. In fact, the mind of each was so 
fully prepossessed with its own idea that there was no room in it for the 
idea of the other. 

“Come, come, Miss Masters, you can’t be so cruel as to cross the 
course of true love,” pleaded Bob in a wheedling tone, putting his hand 
out to touch the back of hers. 

“T—TI don’t know what to say.” 

“Say ‘yes,’ and make two people happy for life,” said Bob, quite 
pleased with the enemy’s wavering at the very first onset. 

Miss Masters’ heart leaped within her. “ At last!” She had, how- 
ever, silly as she was, the woman’s instinct against cheapening herself. A 
little tantalising made the prize more precious. With her eyes downcast 
upon the paint-brush she was nervously fingering with both hands, she 
faintly whispered : “ But the acquaintance is so short, Mr. Sagar.” 

“There isn’t much time to lose, you know,” said Bob, alluding to 
George’s immediate emigration. 

Miss Masters thought it an uncalled-for and ungracious allusion to 
her age. She would punish him by withholding her consent a little 
longer. 

“No, I don’t think I dare; I don’t, indeed,” she said, pronouncing 
each fatal word slowly and staccato. 

“Do you mean your brother would be angry ?” asked the perplexed 
Bob. 
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“It’s no business of my brother’s,” she replied sharply, thinking that 
Mr. Sagar was taking her own willingness too much for granted. 

“T thought, perhaps, he might have just a little to say to it,” said 
Bob drily. She must be the devil’s own tartar, he thought, if she has 
reduced Masters to meekness. 

“No; he has nothing to say to it,” still tartly. 

“ Then it’s all right,” said Bob cheerily. ‘ You'll not have the heart 
to hold out, Miss Masters. It isn’t in you. You must consent. You 
will, won’t you?” 

“ You'll always be kind to me, Robert?” she said in a timid and 
touching voice, looking up pleadingly into Bob’s face. For a moment he 
thought her mad, next moment, with an Irish quickness, he took in the 
situation. “Miss Masters!” he exclaimed, starting up suddenly as if stung. 

“Call me ‘ Rebecca,” she said softly, taking his exclamation for an 
expression of joy, and his sudden rising as the first move af an approach- 
ing embrace. 

“Certainly ; I'll call Rebecca with pleasure,” said Bob with ex- 
traordinary presence of mind, hurrying to the door and affecting to think 
“ Rebecca” was the name of Miss Masters’ maid. ‘“ Rebecca!” he cried 
at the top of the stairs and at the top of his voice, “ Miss Masters wants 
you,” and descended the stairs three steps at a time, not stopping to draw 
breath or bridle till he reached the road. 

Here he leaned against a wall, and first laughed immoderately, then, 
we regret to say, swore and then laughed again till the tears came. 
“ Faith, it was a narrow squeak, though,” he said once more, turning 
serious as he walked away. ‘“ ‘Call me Rebecca!’” Here Mr. Sagar 
stopped again to pinch himself and make sure it was not a horrible night- 
mare. “Faith, you must be getting old, Bob Sagar, when grim death 
can stare you in the face like that!” Thus meditating, Mr. Sagar hur- 
ried to his hotel, consulted a time-table, called for his bill, packed his 
portmanteau, wrote a short note to Mabel, threw himself into a cab, and 
never felt quite safe till he found himself well under way in the Great 
Northern express for London. 

Meantime Ariadne, thus abruptly abandoned by Theseus, was by no 
means in despair. Quite the contrary. She was exultant. She had no 
doubt at all that Mr. Sagar had misunderstood her—hadn’t heard her 
distinctly—for she spoke soft and low as became a maiden, timid and 
tremulous as an aspen leaf stirred by the first breathings of spring. 
Under the wrong impression, then, that she had finally refused him, the 
wretched man had rushed away in a frenzy of despair. It was to be 
hoped he would do no violence to himself. If not, the thing was remedi- 

able and should be remedied. When Mabel returned to the drawing- 
room, she found her aunt too full of triumph and transport to be un- 
amiable. Besides, the old lady felt that if Mabel was to be on her side 
in her love affair, she must be on Mabel’s side in this business, bad as it 
was, of that felonious farmer, George Kneeshaw. 
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“ Have you written to Mr. Kneeshaw, Mabel ?” 

“ No, Aunt,” said Mabel, looking up piteously for her death-warrant. 

“ Well, my dear, if it is such a pain to you to part with him, I cannot 
ask you to give him up.” 

Mabel could hardly trust her ears. “ Dearest Aunt,” she cried, as she 
kissed the old lady with much fervour, “ how can I thank you?” 

“My dear, I could not ask you to do what would break your heart.” 

Here was a sudden conversion! Nor was Miss Masters less exultant 
and amiable an hour later when Mabel read Mr. Sagar’s note to her. 

“Mr. Sagar’s gone!” exclaimed Mabel, when she opened the note. 

Miss Masters was not in the least surprised. 

** What does he say?” she asked excitedly. 

“He says ‘he has had most unexpectedly to hurry off to town, and 
that what has taken him there will prevent his return. But he hopes 
that I sha]l write regularly and tell him all that happens, as there’s no- 
thing he'll be so anxious to hear as news from me.’ And then he gives 
his London address, I am so sorry,” said Mabel, suddenly saddened 
again. 

‘* My dear, he'll be back soon,” said Miss Masters, with a roguish 
nod and smile which Mabel was wholly at a loss to interpret. 

Miss Masters took the letter from her, noted the address, and made 
use of it in directing that evening the following recall to the happy Mr. 
Sagar. It read like an advertisement in the agony column of the Zims. 
“Come back. I did not know my own heart. You alone of all have 
touched it. Come back to your Rebecca.” Though Bob did not come 
to Rebecca, yet Miss Masters could not recall her reapproval of Mabel’s 
engagement, given under the fond delusion of her own love affair, and 
thus the lovers were allowed to spend the last few sad and sweet days 
together unmolested. 
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